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(Continued from page 273. | 


In the course of these remarks, I have noticed incidentally, and at the 
same time endeavored to answer some objections. ‘There are a few oth- 
ers, which it may be well to consider particularly. It is urged, that as 
Balaam, when seeking for “ enchantments against Israel’ was compelled 
by God to utter a true prophecy; and as Ahaziah, when sending to en- 
quire of the idol-god of Ekron, had a message of death sent him by a 
prophet of the Lord; so, when Saul was seeking to a witch, the true 
Samuel was made to appear, to confound him withe the news of his ap- 
proaching doom. But the cases are widely different. God, in confound- 
ing the covetous Balaam, was not countenancing enchantments and sor- 
cery; as they who insist it was the real Samuel, would make him do.— 
He was forcing the bad passions of a covetous heart to do him honor, as 
he compels even the wrath of men to praise him, and constrained devils, 
in the days of his flesh, to speak the truth :—*‘ Thou art the Holy One of 
God.” All creatures are God’s servants; and the same Almighty power, 
which made the dumb and stuped ass speak with man’s voice, and speak 
the truth, to the cqnfusion of the guilty prophet, also forced the mouth of 
that wicked man to speak the truth; to predict the future greatness of a 
people his soul hated, and proclaim the glory of the Messiah, “the star 
out of Jacob,” hastening to the brightness of his rising ; but bringing no 
healing to his soul, no ray of hope to his darkened and covetous heart. 
Still, in all this, there was nothing like countenancing false worship, or 
the wickedness of Balaam. It was but a display of the power of Jeho- 
vah, of the ease with which he confounded the designs of the enemies of 
his people, and turn their counsels to foolishness. He, who made the ass 
to speak with man’s voice, contrary to its nature, here forced the tongue 
of Balaam to speak what was contrary to the desires of his guilty soul ; 
constraining him to say of a people against whom he died fighting: 
“ Blessed is he that blesseth thee, and cursed is he that curseth thee.” 
The case of Ahaziah is still less in point, and still further from favouring 
the idea; that God will ever answer through false modes of worship. This 
wicked son of the godless Ahab, had fallen down “through a lattice in his 
uppér chamber that was at Samaria and was sick; and he sent messen- 


gers to enquire of Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron, whether he should re- 
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of the Lord commanded the prophet Elijah to meet the messengets of 
Ahaziah, and send them back, with the tidings of the speedy death of the 
idolatrous king. Here, it is evident, the cases of Elijah and the supposed 
Samuel are not at all parallel. If Samuel had been sent by God to the 
abode of the witch, to foretel future events. then, we have seen, this would 
represent the God of heaven as working an amazing miracle to counte- 
nance witchcraft. In the case of Ahaziah, there was a pointed rebuke of 
idolatry and false worship. ‘The pretended Samuel who answered Saul, 
is as silent as the grave, (from which some would have him brought to 
gratify the wicked Saul,) about the sin he was committing in consultin 
the sorceress. Again, Elijah was not sent to the temple of Baal-zebub, to 
answer from the tripod of that “dung-hill deity” of the Philistines, the 
messengers of the king of Samaria. ‘To make the cases more alike, Eli- 
jah should have been sent to Ekron, into the house of the idol, and there, 
after the mumery of one of the priests of Baal-zebub was ended, appear, 
and denounce the impending doom of Ahaziah. Instead of this, he met 
the messengers on their way to the idol’s temple, and sent them back, 
with a solemn rebuke to the apostatizing king, for forsaking the worship 
and institutions of the God of Israel, accompanied with the threatening, 
“therefore,” because of this, “ thou shalt surely die.” Had Samuel been 
commanded to descend from heaven, and meet the guilty Saul on his way 
to Endor, and denounced against him the desolating judgments that were 
coming upon him for going to the house of the witch to enquire ; the cases 
would be parallel. But this is very different from supposing that God 
would send Samuel to the abode of the sorceress, to answer there the en- 
quiries of one, whom he had “rejected” in his tabernacle, and given over 
to a reprobate mind. Mr. Scott again, in his exposition of this chapter, 
warmly objects to the opioion that it was Satan personating Samuel; and 
asserts, that if it be argued, that the ‘‘woman’s incantations could have 
no power over a glorified saint, neither could an evil spjrit appear at her 
call, without the Lord’s permission.” All his remarks are directed against 
this notion, and with them we have nothing todo; as we agree with him 
in the leading idea, that it would give as much encouragement to resort 
to witches, to suppose that Satan was permitted by God to answer 
through one, as to suppose, that Samuel was sent by God, when Saul en- 
uired in this forbidden way. By neither, however, I think I have proved, 
id God give an answer; and in no way, was there in this case, a mes- 
sage sent from heaven. The whole was effected by the ledgerdemain 
and cunning dexterity of the woman. Yet, Mr. Scott, when exposin 
the fallacy of the sentiment, that it was * Satan in Samuel’s mantle,” 
seems to have forgotten the greater absurdities, and insuperable difficul- 
ties, with which hisown was encumbered. He asserts, that “though the 
woinan was not the cause of Samuel’s being sent, Saul’s inquiry might be 
the occasion of it.” As if Jehovah, though not forced by the witch's in- 
cantations to send Samuel, yet, would take “occasion” from Saul’s in- 
quiring in the witch’s abode, to send the prophet, when he would not take 
* occasion” of Saul’s inquiry in his own tabernacle, but wait till he went 
to that den of wickedness. His arguments on the word “ disquieted,” 
and the feigned surprise of the woman, have already been noticed. He 
further urges, that such a ‘‘ tremendous message,” sent from God by Sam- 
uel to Saul when consulting a witch, ‘“ would most powerfully discourage 
such attempts; as the request of the rich man in hell to Abraham being 
entirely vain, is calculated to discourage praying to departed saints.” 
This is the only argument this eminent Commentator brings, to rebut the 
great and insuperable objections to his notion of its being the real Samu- 
el. Now, we think that it would no more “discourage such attempts” 
as Suul’s, to send an answer by Samuel than by Satan, which he so 
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strenuously opposes. If God had sent an answer either by a saint or 
a fiend, it of course was his message, and does represent the Lord as 
countenancing witchcraft, and answering through a false mode of inquiry. 
The message too, was no more “ tremendous,” than what Samuel had al- 
ready thundered in the ears of Saul. It was the very same sentence he 
kad pronounced before, and I cannot conceive, how repeating it in that 
den of impiety could make it more “ tremendous.”’ This, we say, is the 
only argument Mr. Scott uses in addition to what he attempts to draw 
from the apparent countenance given to the notion in the sacred narration. 
He asserts, that the sending of Samuel would not encourage to consult 
witches, but discourage ; and how is the assertion proved? By referring 
to the parabolic answer of Abraham to the rich man in hell. The best 
Commentators are agreed, that this is a parable, and Scott himself con- 
fesses that as to many of its circumstances, a parable it must be. Now, 
while it may show the folly of praying to the dead, still, it does not ap- 
ply to the case of Saul and the witch. Itis not at all a parallel case. It 
does not contradict, but proves, what the whole tenor of the bible asserts ; 
that as we are when we die, such shali we be through eternity :—that the 
moment death has set his seal upon us, the doom of the soul is fixed for- 
ever; and no prayers to saints, or fiends, no entreaties, not tears of blood, 
will fill up the “great gulf” between heaven and hell; or procure to 
the wicked, one drop of water, or a moment's ease in the tormenting 
flames. This parable then, proves nothing in the case of Samuel and 
Saul: and while the language of Abraham to the rich man, is calculated 
to show the folly of praying to the dead, and the impossibility of altering 
their changeless and everlasting doom; surcly, the idea of Samuel’s 
coming from the grave, and from heaven, is calculated to encourage men 
to pray to the dead. If he did come from heaven, if he was sent from 
the grave, to answer Saul, why not (the Israelites might afterwards rea- 
son,) sent to us! Why not “seek unto them that have familiar spirits, and 
unto wizards that peep and that mutter,” and unto the dead; (Isa. vill. 
19,) if an answer was given through the dead, when the living God 
would give none in the way appointed by himself? If Saul’s inquiry by 
the witch, obtained an answer from heaven, then, according to this opin 
ion, heaven, earth and the grave, were moved to fill up that gulf, which 
God, by judgements and miracles has proclaimed to be impassable. Then 
the ‘‘great gulf,” between true and false worship is filled up. In the den 
of a sorceress they meet and mingle; and well might Israel] doubt after- 
wards, by which to inquire of the Lord, whether by the true or false; as 
by either of them,they might obtain an answer. Then, the Bible is no longer 
the only standard of what we believe and practice in divine worship. The 
“law” is no longer an unerring standard by which to try principles and 
practices, if contrary to the declaration of that law, an answer was given 
from heaven, through a diabolical mode of inquiry. But no: the con- 
nexion of the passage quoted above (Isa. viii. 19-22,) shows, that when 
men seek unto witches and wizards, or the dead, contrary to “ the law 
and the testimony ;” God, so far from giving them an answer, will over- 
whelm them with irremediable destruction. When they “look upward,” 
they behold only the terrors of the throne of an angry and insulted God ; 
around them, “trouble and darkness and dimness of anguish;” and be- 
neath them, the “darkness” of hell, into which they “shall be driven.” 
Let not the advocates of the notion of the real appearance of Samuel 
boast, as if they were keeping closer to the very words of Scripture, than 
we are. Itis not so. If they will understand every thing literally, and 
not as things appecred to Saul, then, as has formerly been shown, to be 
consistent, they must also believe that the witch raised Samuel. This 
seems to be said. his the witch pretends; but not a syllable is breathed 
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about Samuel's being sent by God, and sent unexpectedly to Saul and the 
witch. It is mere assertion to say, that God raised and sent Samuel. 
The Bible does not say so. And yet on this assertion, all their arguments 
are built. They take this for granted, and then go on to attempto show, 
that it is not unworthy of God, to suppose so. ‘The Scriptures, here, as 
well as elsewhere, relate, as we have said, things as they appeared to 
Saul and as the witch pretended. Thus it is said, (Gen. iil. 4,) “the 
serpent said unto the woman,” &c., when the meaning evidently is, it 
was the devil speaking through the serpent: though it would seem in- 
deed, that our first parents were ignorant of this, as they pled that the 
“serpent beguiled” them; not the cunning and powerful prince of hell. 
Thus also the demoniaes are said to speak, to cry witha loud voice when 
falling before Jesus, (Luke, viii. 27—29, &c.,) when it was the unelean 
spirits ia the men thus possessed.* In giving the history of the church 
also, the Bible frequently relates the actions and pretensions of wicked 
men and impostors, without deigning to assert, that those pretensions are 








*In endeavoring to show that the history related here about the witch of Endor, was a mere 
juggle of that impostor, and that there is no necessity for supposing she was aided by fallen 
spirits in deceiving Saul: it will not be imagined, that [ deny the agency of wicked spirits alto- 
gether, in the affairs of mankind. Fallen spirits have vast power, and they may exercise that 
power in a way that seems supernatural to us. With our limited faculties, it is impossible 
fully to comprehend the nature of spiritual agency, or decide on the extent of power Jehovah 
has been pleased to give todemons. While then, if we believe the Scriptures, we must believe 
that evil spirits have been permitted to exercise the power they possess in deceiving and in- 
flicting suffering upon mankind; while we must believe, that the demoniacs mentioned in the 
New ‘Testament, were really possessed with devils, and not diseases merely, as some have as- 
serted,—while it would seem, that often, as in the case of the demoniac of Gadara, Satan was 
allowed to invest these unhappy possessed, with vast power; so that none could bind them, 
‘no not with chains:”’ still, the exercise of this power was entirely by permission. The ‘‘le- 
gion’’ of devils, the five-thousand, that at the command of Jesus, were driven from the miser- 
able sufferer at Gadara, confessed through their leader, that it was in the power, and at the 
pleasure of Christ, whether he would send them into the swine, or shut them up in the bot- 
tomless pit. While Satan then, and his legions have power, and while God may permit them 
to use that power, just as he permi.ted the bold and bloody Corsican, Bonaparte, to scourge 
the nations of Europe; while he may permit him by signs and lying wonders, to deceive those 
who ‘love to have it so;’’ (Jer. y. 31,) as he has permitted the popish Anti-christ, and the 
Arabian impostor, Mahomet, to deceive mankind: still, all is solely from the permission of 
God, who lengthens their chains for the fulfilment of his own designs. In all these signs and 
wonders too, there is nothing that can stagger, for a moment, our faith, in the miracles, and 
truths of the Bible. There is not an instance in the Bible, in which God even permitted Satan 
to prophesy or work a miracle, to establish erroneous doctrine, or false worship. The instance 
under consideration does not prove that he has. ‘The Lord coud, we know, send an angel or 
a prophet, or loose Satan out of his prison, or invest a wicked man with power to work a mir- 
acle, and execute his purpoves: still, we say, in the history ofthe divine government as given 
us in the Bible, there is not an instance recorded, where demons were permitted to exert even 
the power that is left them, in working a real miracle, in order to deceive souls, and lead to 
the worship of devils. ‘The power they displayed in Judea, when our Lord was on earth, they 
were permitted to display, only that the Omnipotence of Emmanuel might be manifested in 
treading them to the dust, and baffling all their designs. But even granting, (what is morally 
impossible) that Satan should be permitted to assert, that idolatry and false worship is pleasing 
to God; and in proof of his assertion, command heayen to open, and a saint to descend from 
his throne, and enter the den of a witch to confirm it there ; absurd as the supposition is, the 
monstrous doctrine, even thus supported, must be rejected, and the pretended prophet though 
seeming to be armed with Omnipotence, is accursed. Even power, such as this, could it ever 
be exerted in a cause like this, is but a ciabolical delusion. If ‘‘an angel from heaven” then, 
if a prophet, or a devil, should preach any other doctrine, and bring into the church, any other 
institutions, or way of worship, than God hath appointed, and if, to prove us, they should 
evenbe allowed to give ‘‘asign’’ for all, believe them not, and let them be anathema. Try 
them by the standard of the word; examine them by the light of the law and the testimony; 
and the rays from this ‘lamp’ of heaven, will discover the works of darkness, and show that it 
is a delusion of Satan, not a dieplay of the power of the mighty God. All the miracles wrought 
by Jehovah for confirming the truth, are evidently the works of the Almighty. The truths 
they substantiate, are all holy, and pee of God; and signs or seeming miracles that contra- 
dict any of these, are to be rejected as delusions. 

Still, in the case of the Witch of Endor, there is not, as we have shown, any necessity for 
supposing, that she was aided by evil spirits in working even a seeming miracle, Impositions 
more gross, have, by wicked men and women sinee, been succéssfully palmed on many, who 
would lay claim to greater wisdom, and deeper discernment, than the frightened and supersti- 
tious Saul, 
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untrue. Thus the impious Rabshakeh asserted, that the Assyrian king 
had come up against the land of Judah by the command of the Lord, (2. 
Kings, xvilil. 25.) | Necho, king of Egypt, pretended to the same divine 
commission by his ambassadors to Josiah. But he gave no proof that 
God was with him, or that “his words were from the mouth of God.”— 
Josiah, therefore, had good reason for distrusting this ambitious mon- 
arch, secking to march through Judah with a numerous army, and justly 
disregarded his-assertions; as Hezekiah did the lying boast of Rabshakeh. 
And thus with the cunning woman at Endor. She pretended that Sam- 
uel delivered the message: but no proof was produced, to show that 
heaven was opened, and in view of the absurdities and contradictions at- 
tending her pretensions, we are justified in regarding the whole as an im- 
position of her own. Any sign then, or wonder, or dream, or pretended 
prophecy, even “fire coming down from heaven on the earth in the sight 
of men,” when adduced in support of what God has not enjoined in his 
word, or contrary to the way of worship given in that word, to his 
church, is after the working of Satan, is a lying wonder, a doctrine of 
devils and the craft of men; but the ‘finger of the Lord’ is not there. 
While then, we agree with Mr. Scott in thinking it “by no means advi- 
sable, to give those men any countenance, who, to support a favorite sys- 
tem, put a forced construction upon the words of holy writ, very different 
from their obvious meaning; inserting in every place where Samuel is 
mentioned, ‘that it was Satan’ personating Samuel:” we also think, 
has been proved, that it is a ‘forced construction’ of Scripture, very dif- 
ferent from the “obvious meaning” of almost every page of this sacred 
book, to suppose, that through a diabolical invention and false mode of 
inquiry, God would give an answer, work.a miracle, and send, at midnight, 
a holy spirit from heaven, and the dead from the grave, (not to establish 
any momentous truth, but,) to oppose the truth, to weaken our faith in 
the scriptures, and encourage his people to apostatize from his own pure 
worship, to the worship of devils; and wander from his holy temple toa 
witch’s den. 

The summing up, and application of the whole, with some further 
practical lessons suggested by this history, must be deferred to, and will 
form the subject of the last paper. In closing at present, it may be ob- 
served, that we are taught from this event in the life of Saul, that even 
when we enquire of the Lord in the appointed way, yet, if we enquire 
as Saul did, with an insincere, unbelieving, and hypocritical spirit, the 
Lord will not answer. Let this remind us, how loathsome in God’s sight, 
is the insincere professor of religion. The members of the Laodicean 
Church, are spoken of as being more hateful in God’s sight on account of 
their lukewarmness, than if they had been openly irreligious and profane. 
“T would thou wert cold or hot.” Better, as if it was said, be an open 
infidel, than a false professor. Better make no projession, than wound 
religion, and dishonor Christ, when called by his name. Better openly 
enlist under the standard of the devil, than serve him under Christ’s ban- 
ner. Better be an open apostate, and persecutor of the truth, than stab 
the truth, by countenancing error, under the garb of its friends. ‘There 
is more hope of the liar, the dronkard, the swearer, than of such an one. 
These open sinners know, that they are not prepared to meet their God ; 
that the tempest of wrath is ready to burst upon them ; and the terrible 
threatenings of the word may arouse them to a sense of their danger.— 
But the hypocrite trusts to a ‘form of godliness, to shelter him from the 
sudden destruction that is coming upon him. He acts, as if he really 
thought, that the cloak of hypocrisy which perhaps is too thick for mortal 
eye to penetrate, could hide from the piercing eye of Omniscience, the 
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rottenness, corruption, and guilt, that reign within: as if he could e¢- 
cape detection from him, betore whom bell is naked, and destruction hath 
no covering. ‘The threatenings of the Bible, he thinks, apply not to him. 
The thunders of Sinai, break not his dream. He sleeps on the brink of 
perdition. With the arrow of wrath at his heart, and when this night 
perhaps, God will blast his hopes, and take away his soul, he is dreaming 
still, that he is safe, and “ rich, increased with goods, and in need of noth- 
ing.” Both the infidel, and the openly irreligious, as well as the hypo- 
crite, shall indeed perish miserably ; yet none will be sunk in deeper 
damnation, nor encircled by fiercer flames, than the false professor. He 
may, like Saul, enquire of the Lord, but his pretended worship is an 
abomination. He that thus “ sacrificeth a lamb, is, as if he cut off a dog’s 
neck ; he that offereth an oblation, as if he offered swine’s blood, he that 
burneth incense, as if he blesssd an idol.”” He may pray, but his heart is 
not in his prayers; and they will find no more acceptance with God than 
the blasphemies of the damned. He may sing the praises of the Lord, 
apparently with an angel’s fervor ; and he may sing God’s own words too, 
he may not be guilty of idolatry in this respect, and yet, because not sung 
with right feelings, they ure but mockery, and insult, and will be no more 
regarded than the “ howlings” of a wolf. Let not such an one build his 
hopes on his extensive knowledge of the word of God. Satan excels you 
here. Let him not trust in his zeal for the truth. You may be as zeal- 
ous as Saul when he slew the wizards ; as Paul when a Pharisee ; and be 
willing to persecute errorists to the death. But you are zealous against 
error, not because it is dishonoring to God, but because it is opposed to 
your selfish views, or the tenets of your party. Trust not in a flaming 
profession. “They are not all Israel which are of Israel.” Your faith 
may be no better than the faith of devils. Your profession is the result 
of education, or the custom of the place where you reside. Your heart 
is unchanged. If the storm of persecution should arise, and God’s people 
be called upon to seal their testimony with their blood ; you would desert 
the cause for which the Christian would count it his glory to die. Boast 
not of your frequent fastings and prayers. We read of some, who for a 
pretence, made long prayers, and “ therefore shall receive the greater 
damnation.’’ We read of Ahab, fasting and mourning; and afterwards, 
of the same Ahab, in defiance of the word of the Lord, rushing to Ra- 
moth Gilead to battle, and dying the deluded victim of the false prophets 
of Baal. We read of Saul prophesying. and afterwards, of the same 
Saul, creeping with a trembling heart, to the den of a witch, to know 
what was to become of him and his army! You pray, but it is the fear 
of hell that drives you to your knees. You pray, you weep when you 
ray, the heart seems touched, and yet all is a form, and nothing more. 
There was no prayer from a contrite heart, no cry from the drowning 
soul, no cry of faith like that of the sinking desciples in the tempest, 
“Save, master, we perish.”” Do you ever mourn for sin? We read of 
the sorrows of the damned. We are told, that even in hell, there is ‘ weep- 
ing and wailing.’ But alas! this sorrow is not for sin, but for suffering. 
It is the criminal gnashing his teeth, and cursing his folly, that has brought 
him to such adoom. But though hell is full of mourning for sin, there 
is no hatred of sin. Open the pit of wo, break the chains which bind the 
accursed, send them back to their beloved earth again, and their agoniz- 
ing woes, their promises of ameudment, would be all forgotten, and they 
would plunge into their sinful courses again, as the horse rusheth into the 
battle. You profess to have turned to the strong hold, and fled for refuge 
to the Lord Jesus. But then, is it not a refuge into which the fear of the 
coming tempest of vengeance alone has forced you? If you could other- 
wise be shielded from the storm of wrath, would you not leave it, and 
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openly unfurl the banner of hell under which you are really fighting, 
even in the camp of the Lord. Would you not willingly give heaven to 
others, if you could always live on earth, and e njoy the riches of a Dives, 
and the feasting and rev elling of a Belshazzar? You have need earnest- 
ly to pray, that God would humble the pride of your self-righteous heart, 

and forgive the hypocrisy that has defiled your soul; that he would give 
you to feel, that your soul is yet in chains, and asle: ‘p in the grasp of the 
destroyer. Plead that the Lord would clothe you with humility, and 
sincerity of soul. Plead, earnestly plead with the Psalmist, “create in 
me, a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me.” Plead 
to be wrapped around with the righteousness of Emmanuel, that when 
you enquire and pray, you may stand justified and blessed before the 
throne. © Plead for it as for thy life. Plead that God would give you, 
not the riches of Dives, not the pride and pomp of Herod, not the throne 
and the power of a Cesar, or a Saul, not all the glory, and gold of the 
earth: plead, that he would give you what is worth more than ten thou- 
sand worlds, an humble, broken, and contrite spirit. “The sacrifices of 
God are a broken spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt 
not despise.” 

But, while we dare not encourage the formal and false professor, in his 
delusion and guilt, neither, do we wish to make sad, the hearts of weak 
and humble, though real believers. Are you afraid then, of the spirit, 
and delusion, and indecision, of the false profe ssor? When you enquire 
of the Lord, do you mean what you say ! Is fire mingled with your sa- 
crifice? Or, do you enquire of the Lord to know his will, while really 
in heart, determined to follow your own! Does the heart fee/, what the 
mouth confesses? Does the soul desire, what the tongue pleads for ?— 
Or, is itva sacrifice, unmingled with the fire of love, a carcass, without 
the living spirit, a form of confession, without the feeling of our helpless- 
ness, poverty, and distress? Do you, unlike Saul, when you seem to 
have met with a repulse, continue to wait and plead? Does this voice 
of sorrow, still continue to ascend to the throne of mercy, “O that I knew 
where I might find him!” Does this cry of the soul reach the ear of the 
God of love, “hear my prayer O Lord: O God, in the multitude of thy 
mercy hear me.” When you enquire at the throne of a covenant God, 
do your hearts burn with love, and bow with gratitude, and ee 
before your F ather, and your Friend? Or, do you with § Saul, bow the 
knee, and inquire with coldness, and insincerity, ready, like him, to turn 
your backs on God’s tabernacle, and lift the banner of rebellion against 
him whom you profess to honor? Do you, like Saul, bow the knee, and 
not the heart ; repeating your prayers, as the witch mutters her charms ; 
and as if, by a spell, and a form, the gate of heaven would be opened, and 
the blessing drawn down? Instead of thus insulting God on his throne, 
daring his Omniscience, and braving his vengeance, do you abhor this 
spirit of indifference and hypocrisy ! Do you, when God, in sovereignty, 
and for wise purposes, seems to refuse to answer; do you still trust in 
his name, and rest in his promises? In the darkest hour, when the tem- 
pest breaks over you, does the eye of faith view the hand of a Father 
guiding and tempering its fury: and is the cry of faith heard, amid the 
rushings of the whirlwind, “ ‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 
Are you openly avowing, that you are on the Lord’s side, and defending 
the truths, and cause of your crucified master? Does ev ery day find you 
ripening for glory, and pressing forward to the promised land? Are-you 
expecting an answer, hoping for heaven, and trusting for salvation, not 
in a sound creed, not in a zeal for the truth, not in duties, tears and pray- 
ers, and excited feelings, but in the righteousness of Jesus alone. Are 
you sensible that inquiring, and praying, even in the appointed way, if 
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not perfumed with the incense of Christ’s merits, can no more ce open hea- 
ven to the soul, than the blasphemies of a sorceress’ Are you growing 
in grace, and fighting the good fight of faith, under the banner of the Re- 
deemer? Is the inscription whic h his own hand has written on the stand- 
ard of heaven, “ By grace ye are saved,” the language of your hearts 7 

* By grace,” do your souls reply, “we are saved!” By grace we stand. 
Through the riches of grace we hope for glory. Do you hate all sin? 
Do you forgive and pray for your enemies? Do you love the brethren? 
Then, the mark of God is upon you. Weak as your faith may be, it is a 
living faith, and sooner or later, the prayer of faith shall receive an an- 
swer of mercy. Small as may be the degree of your grace, it is real, it 
is unspeakably precious, and it shall not perish amid the trials of life, it 
shall not be quenched amid the damps of death. It shall be preserved 
and increased, and encircle you through eternity, with a glory brighter 
than that of the sun in the heavens, and lasting as the throne of him, who 
is “the same yesterday, to-day, and forev er.” 


Art. II. What Christ did not Purchase. 


Paul enjoins Titus, “to speak the things that become sound doctrine,’ 
“sound speech that cannot be condemned,” (Chap. i. 1, 8.) This rule 
is set up for all gospel ministers to the end of the world. We naturally 
imitate those whom we esteem, and particularly in their language, and 
this is lawful and sometimes praise-worthy, among ministers. *He that 
is not content unless he is always coining new phrases will soon coin new 
doctrine. He that will not learn from those who are before him in age 
and experience, is likely to fall into the snare of the devil. But on the 
other hand, neither age nor experience will be a sufficient reason for the 
use of phrases that are condemned by this rule. Every one however 
young, or otherwise inferior, is bound to examine every word in which he 
would clothe the truth of the gospel. Christ says, “take heed how ye 
hear,’ which implies, that ministers ought to take just as much heed how 
they speak. 

Now there is a certain form of speech in which the Purchase of Christ 
is mentioned, and which has been long in use, among men who are far 

my superiors, and whose names are deservedly held in esteem among the 

righteous, about the correctness of which, | have long entertained doubts, 
the grounds of which, it will not be considered, for the reasons just stated, 
arrogance in me to mention. The form of speech i is to thiseflect. That 
Christ purchased all spiritual blessings and heaven for his people ; or, that 
he by his ubedience and sufferings merited these things, which is to the 
same purpose. The length of time it has been used, and its unquestioned 
accuracy by many wise “and learned good men, claims for it, that it be 
not condemned till after mature consideration, and upon safficient grounds, 
and I solicit the patience of the reader, while I endeavor to state these at 
some length. The sum of what | have to advance, is contained ina prop- 
osition like this,—Christ purchased the church and nothing else. 1 can 
find abundance of scripture evidence to prove that he purchased the 
church, that is, that by his obedience and sufferings he purchased or paid 
down a perfect equivalent to justice, for the freedom of all the ales: oom 
the curse. Christ obeyed and suffered as a surety, or as one substituted 
in the room of others, from which it would appear to be undeniable that 
all his obedience and sufferings were with the sole design of satisfying 
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the claims that were held against them. All that he did in obeying the 
precept, or enduring the penalty, was require d to make this satisfaction 
And when satisfaction was made, (because it was the only formal end or 
his obedience and suffe ring,) then his work in that kind was finished, and 
so he declared upon the cross, “ it is finished.”” The proper and imme- 
diate end of this satisfaction, was the release of those for whom he suf- 
fered and obeyed, from the curse and the acceptance of their persons be- 
fore their Judge, as righteous in his sight. But if Christ purchased spirit- 
ual blessings, then this would be another end, but one which I have not 
found stated any where in the Scripture. And moreover, it is one which 
does not require in him the character of a substitute or surety. For who 
will pretend to say that the law or justice of God demanded those spirit- 
ual blessings of elect sinners which are bestowed on them. ‘That Christ 
did thus pay the price for the church, is clear frem many Scriptures 


o- 


Every one that knows any thing of the matter, knows that it was the 
blood of the paschal lamb, sprinkle -d on the lintel and door-post, that freed 
{Israel from the stroke of the destroying angel. And so far as we are in- 
formed that was the only design of it. Now, it was a type of the blood 
of Christ, and the freedom of Israel from the destroying angel, was a 
type of the freedom of the church from the curse of the lav 

Again, what was it that required the suffering and death of the victim 
on the day of atonement? Was it not the sins of Israel typically laid 
upon it by the hands of the high priest? Was not this the sole reason? 
And if so, we are hereby taught, that the sins of the elect, imputed to 
Christ, were the sole cause or reason of his sufierings. Indeed this idea 
is every where so obvious, that I see not how it has been at all overlook- 
ed, viz., that Christ’s obedience and suflerings were all demanded by di- 


vine justice, of elect sinners, as the payment of their debts. By what 
reasoning then, can it be divided from this purpose, to purchase spiritual 


9 A 


blessings? Isa. lili. ch., says, * he was wounded for yur transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities, the chastisement of our peace was upon 
him.” Here the same end precisely is ascribed to all a it he did as a 
surety, viz. it was all a price whic h he — to make satisfac aly “Even 
and to 
siethie life a ransom for many.” ” Mash xx. 28. “For there is one God 
and one mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave 
himself a ransom for all, to be testified in due time.” 1. ‘Tim. il. 5, 6. “Christ 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us.” Gal. 
iii. 13. ‘For as much as ye know that ye were not redeemed with cor- 
ruptible things, as silver and gold, from your vain conversation, received 
by tradition from the elders, but with the precious blood of Christ, &c. 
Pet. i. 18. “For thou wast slain and hast red ned us t ) God | by thy 
blood.”’ Rev. v. 9. ‘* To feed the church of God, which he hat! 1 purc ee ° 
ed with his own blood.” Acts. xx. 28. “ For ye are bough with a price.” 
1. Corinth. vi. 20, also chap. vii. 23. ‘“ Even y ves ing the L rd that 
bought them.” 2. Pet. ii. 1. In all these texts it is cle: 
— was paid for the persons, not the things. It might | * Ar ‘eal ‘enn tinbd 
efore on this point, that the typical price of redemption under the law, 
was expressly paid for the first born. See Exod. xiii. 15, and xxx. 12, 
and also in those texts in which the blessings are either expressed or im- 
plied: still, the people are the object of the purchase transaction as in the 
following,—“ Then he is gracious unto him, and — gre him from 
going down to the pit, | have found a ransom,’ Job. xxxilil. 24. “I will 
ransom them from the power of the grave, I will redeem sey wns from death, “9 
Hos. xiii, 14. “He shall redeem Israel out of all his i iniquities Ps, 
exax. “Redeem Israel, O God, out of all his troubles.” Ps. xxv. 22. 
“Phe Angel that redeemed x2 from all evil.” Gen. xivill. 19: When it 
Vor. XI. 38 
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is a redemption by power and not by price that is intended, still it is the 
persons, that is the formal object of it. ‘Take one or two instances out 
of many. “The Lord hath redeemed you out of the house of bondmen, 
from the king of Egypt.” Deut. vii. 8. “I gave Egypt for thy ransom, 
Seba for thee.” Isa. xlili. 3. “I will redeem you with a stretched out 
arm.” Exod. vi. 6. ‘“ What nation in the earth is like Israel, whom God 
went to redeem to himself.” 2. Sam. vii. 23. “ Deliver me from the en- 
emies hand or redeem me from the hand of the mighty.” Job. vi. 23. 
There is a passage, Heb. ix. 13, which may, to some, appear to counte- 
nance the idea of purchasing spiritual blessings, viz. “ having obtained 
eternal redemption for us,” but upon an inspection of the context, it will 
appear, that the term here, means neither more nor less, than deliverance 
from the curse, so that our sins may be blotted out, and we be eternally 
free from condemnation. First, it is the antitype of ‘the blood of goats 
and of calves,” with which the high priest entered into the holy place, y. 
12. Now, the blood of the calf or bullock was an atonement or satisfac- 
tion for the high priest himself, and his house ; and the blood of the guat, 
was the same thing for the people. (See Lev. xvi. 6, 15.) Second, it 
is a redemption which, when applied by the holy Spirit, “ purges the con- 
science from dead works.” ‘That is, it frees it from the guilt of dead 
works, and a sense of the guilt of them, which is the same thing with 
freeing us from condemnation, or it is that redemption, which (Eph. i. 7,) 
is synonymous with the forgivness of sins. This state of freedom from 
condemnation, is precisely the thing which Christ bought back or obtain- 
ed by his blood. But the work of applying it and this sense of the free- 
dom which is broughg into the soul, he did not redeem, it proceeds from 
another source, which I shall speak of after. There is another text which 
I have sometimes heard quoted in support of the purchase of spiritual 
blessings, viz. Eph. i. 14, “ which is the earnest of our inheritance until 
the redemption of the’purchased possession.” It has been taken for grant- 
ed that the purchased possession here means heaven. But this meaning 
evidently puts the passage all out of joint. For, first, the redemption of 
this purchased heaven is delayed to the end of the world, for till that 
time the holy Spirit will be “an earnest of our inheritance.” In what 
sense, I ask, will the term redemption, apply to heaven at that time? 
What transaction of the great day with respect to it can be called the re- 
demption of it? it will not be paying the price, for that is supposéd to be 
already done, both in the text and on the hypothesis which I am consider- 
ing. It will not be the rescuing it by power, out of thé hands of an en- 
emy, for it is already in the hands of a friend, “a friend that stieketh 
closer than a brother,—Jesus the forerunner, who has for us entered in 
within the veil, to appear in the presence of God for us.” It never was 
in the hands of an enemy. But perhaps, say some, it means the liftin 

of the mortgage off the inheritance, to which there may have been a ref- 
erence in this transaction of old, as it was among the Jews. To this | 
answer, the redemption of the mortgage of old, was done by paying the 
debts of the original holder of the inheritance, answerable to which is 
Christ our kinsman paying our debts, in other words, making satisfaction 
for our sins, which is past already, and so will not answer to the time of 
this redemption, which is at the end of all time. And it is evident, that 
since the lifting of the mortgage off the inheritance was by paying the 
persons debts, it could not in strict propriety, be called a purchasing of 
thatinheritance. But the mortgaged inheritance will not apply to heaven 
at all, because that inheritance was once in the possession of the owner, 
but heaven never has been, and even when mortgaged, he still had a right 
in it, the right of redeeming it, and even if he did not redeem it, he was 
to have the possession of it again at the year of jubilee, for “ the land was 
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not to be sold forever,” neither of which things can be here said. There- 
fore, there is no sense in which heaven will be redeemed, and this cannot 
be the right interpretation of the text. 

‘But if you will admit the “ purchaSed possession” to mean the church, 
all things agree. First, this agrees well with what I have before proved 
respecting her, that she is a purchased people, and if purchased, there 
can be no possible objection to calling her a purchased possession, The 
very term here used *spitomsews is applied to the church. (1. Pet. ii. 9,) 
“But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priest-hood, an holy nation, a 
peculiar people, Aas tis sepirancw. This passage seems to be taken from 
Exod. xix. 5, 6, where we find the corresponding name to be “a peculiar 
treasure unto me, above all people,” which also agrees with the idea ofa 
“purchased possession.” It also agrees with what will be done for the 
church, at the end of the world. At that time, she will be “ ransomed 
from the power of the grave,—redeemed from death.” Job. xxxill. 24. 
And Paul expressly applies the term redemption, to the resurrection of 
the body. “And not only they, but ourselves also, who have the first 
fruits of the spirit, even we ourselves, groan within ourselves, waiting for 
the adoption, to wit, the redemption, of our bodies.” Rom. viii. 23. ‘They 
will then be redeemed by the hand of power, from their last enemy, death. 
The long captive dust will be brought out of its confinement, to share an 
eternal triumph over the grave. And the whole of the purchased pos- 
session together, will be redeemed ; and the holy Spirit will then cease 
to be in them as “an earnest of the inheritance,” for they will then be 
put in full possession of it, viz. of heaven. Christ will say to them, “ come 
ve blessed inherit the kingdom prepared for you from before the founda- 
tion of the world.” 

I have felt this hypothesis of purchased blessings to be burdened with 
difficulties heavier than I could remove, and I believe heavier than can 
be removed at all, 

First, I know of no greater spiritual blessing, than the love of God. It 
is the spring of all the rest. It first thought of a salvation,—of a church, 
ofa Saviour. It found out the marvellous plan ; Christ is its gift, the holy 
Spirit is its promise, and “ all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in 
Christ,” are its blessings. Eph. i. 3. Jt has given all the comforting 
names to God which he sustains to his people. When it is shed abroad 
in the heart, there is a hope inspired which maketh not ashamed, which 
bears up the head above all tribulations, and which hell cannot blight, and 
when the last bitter drop of tribulation has been tasted, the last groan 
uttered, and time swallowed up in eternity, this love of God will be the 
eternal feast of the church. 

Now, it would seem to me, to be a contradiction in terms, to speak 
of purchased love at al]. Love spurns all price, it cannot be bought. 
Is it not absurd to speak of the fruit, being the price or pur- 
chase of the root, or the stream purchasing the fountain? And certainly 
this love is the Jountain of all. But this love is God himself, for “God 
is love.” 1. John, iv. 8. Will any be so hardy as speak of God purchased 
for us? I can attach no idea to the expression. ‘To say the least of this 
it reverses the order of the words of the Spirit, which say that Christ 
“ hath redeemed us to God.” 

Again, Christ himself is identified with all spiritual blessings. The Fa- 
ther says respecting him, “1 the Lord—will give thee for a covenant to 
the people, for a light to the Gentiles, to open the blind eves, to bring out 
the prisoners from the prison, and them that sit in darkness out of the 
prison-house.” Isa. xlii. 6. Now, the covenant contains all the blessings 
of grace andglory. “tis ordered in all things and sure.” What a bles- 
sing to us is the undertaking of Christ! The apostle speaks of it thus. 
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“Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, how that when he was 
rich for our sakes he became poor, that we through his poverty might be- 
come rich.” (2. Corinth. viii. 9.) What a blessing is his offices of prophet 
priest and king, to us. In the exercise of these offices, he performs the 
whole work, he reveals to and in us, the will of God. He makes a satis- 
faction for our sins; intercedes for us before God. He subdues us to himself, 
rules and defends us, conquers and restrains, all his and our enemies; that 
is, completes our salvation, for the last enemy that shall be conquered 
and restrained is death. He is full of grace and truth. John, i. 14. “In 
him are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. Col. ii, 3,. He 
s our life. chap. iii. 4.“ He is the resurrection and the life.” John, xi. 
25. “He is all in all.” Col. iii. 11. The knowledge of him is so excel- 
lent, that Paul did not think it too dear to suffer the loss all things for it. 
He is himself so excellent and beyond all compare, and his love so rav- 
ishes the heart, that it makes the soul happy at once, and fills up the mea- 
sure of eternal joy. It was all the apostle could pray for, in behalf of 
the Ephesians, that they might be able to comprehend with all saints, what 
is the breadth and length and depth and height, and to know the love of 
Christ, which passeth knowledge.” chap. iii. 18, 19. 

Now am I to believe that all this is purchased? What? did Christ 
purchase himself with his blood? Absurd in the extreme,—Christ is the 
unspeakable gift of God to us. 

The Holy Ghost is to us likewise, an unspeakable blessing. He comes 
as the spirit of Christ to us. He is “ the earnest of our inheritance,” by 
him we are sealed unto the day of redemption. He is a comforter to 
comfort us. He is a witness to witness with our spirits that we are the 
children of God. He teaches us to pray, and helps our infirmities, with 
groanings that cannot be uticred. He takes the things of Christ and 
shows them unto us. He brings forth in our hearts by his gracious oppe- 
ration, faith, love, and every grace. He makes us to profit by the means 
of grace, snd he raises our bodies at the last day. Is he, in all his kind 
offices and works, also purchased? Is he purchased to be the inhabitant of 
our souls and bodies? It cannot be. When we speak of purchasing or 
paying a price for a divine person, we do not consider well, what we say. 

fost certainly his relations to us are as much his own sovereign choice, 
and as much founded in his love to us, as those of the Father and the Son. 
And besides, he is spoken of as the gift of the Father, as much as Christ 
is. “God gave them the dike gift as he did to us.” Acts. xi. 17. 


[To be continued.] 





Art. III. Kingly Office of Christ—.4 Sermon. 


Mr. Epitor.—The following sermon is literally copied from a manu 
script of the late worthy James Clarkson, one of the fathers of the Seces- 
sion Church in America, and for many years, pastor of the Associate con- 
gregation of Guinston, York co., Pa. He was one of the two ministers, 
who, at the meeting of the Associate Presbytery of Pennsylvania, June, 
12, 1782, stood out in opposition to the scheme of union, then proposed 
with some ministers of the body that went by the name of the Reform- 
ed Presbytery. A scheme which had been acceded to by the Associate 
Presbytery of New York, in the preceding year; and which now was 
carried by the Presbytery of Pennsylvania, by the casting vote of the 
Moderator. It was this union which produced the Associate Reformed 


Synod, and thus added another to the list of divisions already existing in 
the visible church. 
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Since this circumstance is mentioned, in connection with this notice of 
Mr. Clarkson, and some of your readers may not be acquainted with the 
particular steps which followed; I may add,—that the two ministers 
(Mr. Clarkson, and Mr. Marshall of Philadelphia,) with the elders op- 
posed to that union, on the principles upon which it was proposed,—see- 
ing that by this union the principles and constitution of the Associate 
Presbytery were plainly deserted, judged it their duty, to do what they 
could for the preservation of both, by withdrawing; which they accord- 
ingly did, having declared in a protest that the power of the Associate 
Presbytery belonged to them, who adhered to its principles and constitu- 
tion. Their conduct was unanimously approved by the General Associ- 
ate Synod in Scotland. And other ministerial aid, was immediately sent 
to them by that Synod. And so far, the Associate Church in America 
has been enabled to persevere, witnessing the same truths and maintain- 
ing the same discipline, for which she lifted up a ‘Testimony, when she 
was compelled to separate from the prevailing judicatures of the estab- 
lished church of Scotland. Mr. Clarkson was a zealous, faithful, and 
conscientious supporter of that Testimony. And his labors seemed to be 
blessed with unusual success. The Secession church has now, upwards of 
one hundred and eighty congregations in America, the great majority of 
which, lie in the United States, west of the Allegany mountains; and 
it has been remarked, by those who have opportunities of personal ac- 
quaintance in most of those congregations, that there is scarcely one known, 
in which some of those, that were members in Guinston congregation, 
are not to be found. And in many cases, they formed, (if we may bor- 
row a term,) the nucleus of the congregation. 

The following discourse, which is herewith transmitted for publication, 
appears to have been one of his ordinary discourses, prepared in the 
usual course of his ministry. Hence, it may be considered as a fair speci- 
men of his usual pulpit exercises. It is the first in a volume of manu- 
scripts, which the writer has in his possession, and was copied, at first, 
with a view of inserting it, in a different work, which he hopes shortly 
to lay before the christian public ; but finding another in the collection 
which appeared better to comport with the design which he has in view, 
he laid it aside. He now presents it to you, Mr. Editor, and if you think 
it worthy of a place in the Monitor, you can present it to your readers, 
with many of whom, I know, the author’s name and labors are held in 
grateful remembrance. The discourse presents a specimen of a very 
clear scriptural view, of an important subject. The method is clear, the 
language plain, and becoming the dignity and importance of the subject. 

ri 


Muddy Run, Pa., June 19, 1774. 
A Sermon on Romans, x. 12, Last CLAUSE. 
‘¢ For the same Lord over all is rich unto all that call upon him.”’ 


The doctrine of Christ’s kingly office, is a matter of the highest impor- 
tance. He began his ministry with it, according to Mark, i. 15. “The 
kingdom of God is at hand.” He finished his testimony with witnessing 
it, as we find John, xviii. 37, “ Jesus answered, thou sayest that 1 ama 
king: to this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world.” 

It is a noble excellence in any monarch, to administer justice to his 
subjects with impartiality, not respecting one above another. That Christ 
is such a prince, is clear, from the words of the text: “For the same 
Lord over all, is rich unto all, that call upon him.” 

The apostle here manifests himself to be of the same temper and dis- 
position with his master. He begins this chapter with the strongest pro- 
testation of his great concern about the salvation of his kinsmen, the Jews; 
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yet not so as to envy others, or repine at their receiving the blessings of 
the gospel ; but, on the contrary, he demonstrates the greatest concern 
that both Jews and Gentiles should be convinced of the free access which 
they have to an interest in Christ their Lord. “ For there is no difference 
between the Jew and the Greek ; for the same Lord over ali, is rich unto 
all, that call upon him.” 

This text may be comprehend, in the three following observations. 

I. ‘That Christ is Lord of the Gentiles, a& well as of the Jews. Rom. 
iil. }. “Is he the God of the Jews only? Is he not also of the Gentiles? 
Yesfof the Gentiles also. Seeing it is one God who shall justify the cir- 
cumcision by faith, and the uncircumcision through faith.” 

II. We observe, thai consequently he is no respecter of the one above 
the other. Acts. x. 34, 35. “ Then Peter opened his mouth and said, of 
a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: But in every na- 
tion, he that feareth him and worketh righteousness, is accepted with 
him.” 

III. We observe, that this universal Lord, is rich unto all, that call up- 
on him: for the same Lord, &c.” 

It is the last of these doctrines, which we intend to prosecute, and in 
discoursing upon it, we propose, through divine assistance, to speak of 
the following things. 

First, Christ’s Lordship. 

Secondly, The riches of this Lord, 

Thirdly, The duty of calling upon him, as that, without which, we can- 
not expect an interest in his riches: and make some improvement. 

It was proposed, 

First, ‘To speak of Christ’s Lordship. Here_we shall show, 

Ist, That he is Lord. 

2nd. What a Lord he is. 

Ist, That he is Lord, will appear from the following considerations.— 
All the marks of royalty are ascribed to him in Scripture. 

1. He has a kingdom subject to him. The Father saith unto him, 
“Thy throné, O God, is for ever, and ever; a sceptre of righteousness, 
is the sceptre of thy kingdom ;” Heb. i. 8. The whole universe is nat- 
urally, or essentially, subject to him, as.the second person in the blessed 
Trinity, in common with the Father and the Holy Ghost. In this respect, 
“his kingdom ruleth over all,” Psalm, ciii. 19. As Mediator, all things 
in heaven and in earth, are subjected unto him, to be managed by him, 
in subserviency to the spiritual advantage of his church. The Father 
hath put all things under his feet, and given him to be head over all things 
to his church, which is his body, Eph, i. 22, 23, and, Math. xxviii. 18. 
‘* All power is given unto me, in heaven and in earth.” But the church 
is peculiarly his kingdom, for it was given unto him by the Father. Ps. 
ii. 8. “ Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth, for thy possession.” It was perchas- 
ed by him from law and justice. Acts, xx. 28, “ Feed the church of God, 
which he hath purchased with his own blood,” It is conquered by his 
grace. Psalm, cx. 3. “Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy 
power.” It has willingly subjected itself to his government. 2. Cor. 
viii. 1. “ And this they did not as we hoped, but first gave their ownselves 
unto the Lord, and unto us by the will of God.” Thus, Christ has a mani- 
fold title to rule over his church. 

2. Royal titles are ascribed unto him. He is a king. Zech. ix. 9. 
“ Rejoice greatly, @ daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusa‘em : 
behold thy king cometh unto thee.” ‘He hath on his vesture and on his 
thigh a name written, King of kings and Lord of lords.” Rev. xix. 16, 
He is “the Prince of the Kings of the earth,” Rev. i. 5. He is called 
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the king of Israel. John, i. 49. “Thou art the Son of God, thou art the 
King of Israel.” Nay, he is king over all the earth. Zech. xiv. 9. “ And 
the Lord shall be King over all the earth: in that day there shall be one 
Lord, and his name one.” } 

3. He has a royal palace to dwell in. Heaven is the palace of this 
great King. When the saints « nter into clor Vy, they are said to enter in- 
to the King’s palace. Psalm, xlv. 15, “ With; gladne ss and rejoicing shall 
they be brought, they shall enter into the king rs palace.” We have a 
desc ription of the majesty and the glory of this palace, in ‘Rev. Xxi., from 
the 10th to the 27th verse. But indeed. we m iy believe, that itsfar sur- 
passes any description which we can comprehend. If we ever go thither, 
we shall have abundant reason to say, the one half, or even the thousandth 
part of that glory, was not told us. It is even such a palace, as makes the 
saints here, long for an entrance into it. But now, we desire a better 
country, that isan heavenly: Therefore, God is not ashamed to be called 
their God: for he hath p yrovided for them, a e ity. Kings of the earth, 
generally admit but very few of their subjects to dwell with them in their 
palaces; but Christ, our king, admits all his genuine subjects to dwell 
With himse If in the same palace forever. John, xiv. 2, 3. “In my Fa- 
ther’s house are many mansions ; if it were not so, I would have told you: 
I go to prepare a place for you. If I go and prepare a place for you, I will 
come again, and receive youuntomyself, that where | am, there ye may be 
also.” 

4. He has a royal throne to sit on. The Father says to him, “ Thy 
throne, O God, is forever and ever.” Heb. i. 8. This throne will stand 
firm and unshakew when all things on earth are tumbled in the dust. Ps. 
Ixxxix. 14. “ Justice and judgment are the habitation of thy throne:” or, 
as it is in the original, the prepared plac e, establishment or base on which 
the throne is settled. Isaiah, in a vision, saw him sitting upon a throne, 
high and lifted up, chap. vi. 1. See a large description of this, in Rev 
iv., throughout. He is such a king as always sits on his throne. He was 
born a king. Math. ii. 1, 2. ‘There came wise men from the East, to 
Jerusalem, saying, where is he that is born king of the Jews?” Even 
when lying in the manger, he was the king of Bory 5 << then did the 
wise men of the east worship him as such. Math: i. 2. “And when 
they were come into the house, they saw the young child with Mary his 
mother, and fell down and worshiped him.”” He was a king on the cross. 
Even Pilate, by whose authority he was crucified, was directed in divine 
providence to bear testimony to him, in the title which he 
put on the cross, John, xix. 19. ‘“‘ And Pilate wrote a title and put it on 
the cross, and the writing was, Jesus of Nazareth the King of the Jews.” 
Though he was a king in disguise, he was a king in reality. 

5. He has a royal sceptre in his hand. Hence, the Father says 
to him, “Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever; a sceptre of righteous- 
ness, is the sceptre of thy kingdom,” Heb. i. 8. When a sentence or 
edict is touched with the royal sceptre among princes, it is said to be rati- 
fied or confirmed: so, whatever the king of glory touches with his scep- 
tre, it is ratified forever. His sceptre has double power for ratifying the 
sentence of*justification passed on believers, and for ratifying the sentence 
of condemnation passed on unbelievers. 

For the power of life and death is in his hand. 

6. He has a Royal Sword upon his thigh. Hence, the church sings, 
in Psalm, xlv. 3. “Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O most mighty: with 
thy glory and thy majesty.” His sword is two-edged. “Out of his 
mouth went a sharp two- edged sword.” Rev. i. 16. It is two-edged, for 
awakening and piercing the consciences of sinners: and for awakening 
and.comforting the minds of his saints. “It is quick and powerful, sharp- 
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er than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of 
soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart.” It is two-edged for defending his own 
church, and for punishing his enemies. “ Thine arrows are sharp in the 
heart of the king’s enemies; whereby they fall under thee.” Psalms, 
xiv. 5. 

7. He has a royal retinue to attend him. In Isa. vi. 1, we have a 
description of him, as sitting upon his throne, with his glorious attend- 
ants about him. Also, in Rev. iv., throughout. Holy angels, and glori- 
fied saints, are continually worshipping betore his throne. Angels, which 
are the most noble species of creatures, thought it their honor to attend 
him, when a babe in the manger, and minister unto him in his bloody suf- 
ferings. When he was in an agony, there appeared unto him an angel 
from heaven, strengthening him, Luke, xxii. 43. He was received into 
heaven, with the triumphant acclamations of the heavenly host. Psalm, 
Ixviii. 17, “ ‘The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands of 
angels; the Lord is among them as in Sinai, in the holy place. Thou 
hast ascended on high, thou hast led captivity captive.” He will be re- 
vealed at the last day with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, 2. Thes. i. 8, 

8. He has a royal tribute paid to him, even the same religious wor- 
ship with the Father and the Holy Ghost. This is by the express com- 
mand of the Father. John, v. 23. “ The Father judgeth no man, but 
hath committed all judgments unto the Son: that all men should honor 
the Son as they honor the Father. He that honoreth not the Son, hon- 
oreth not the Father, who hath sent him.” The angels unceasingly cry 
before him, Holy. holy, holy, is the Lord of Hosts, the whole earth is full 
of his glory. Isa. vi. 3. The redeemed from among men, are continually 
singing a new song, saying, “ Thou art worthy to take the book and to 
open the seals thereof; for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God 
by thy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation,” 
Rev. v. 9, &c. Nay, a tribute of praise shall never cease to be offered 
up to him from his church. Psalm. Ixxii. 15. “ And he shall live, and to 
him shall be given of the gold of Sheba: prayer also shall be made for 
him continually, and daily shall he be praised.” 

9. He is daily making royal conquests. “Kings of armies did flee 
apace.” Psalm, Ixviii. 12. He bruised Satan’s head, in his death. Heb. 
ii. 14, “ Forasmuch, then, as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, 
he also, himself likewise, took part of the same; that through death, he 
might destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the devil.” “ He 
spoiled principalities and powers, he made a show of them openly tri- 
umphing over them in it,” Col. ii. 15. He makes rebels volunteers in 
his service, Psalm, cx. 3. He makes even kingdoms to bow down and 
worship him. Rev. xi. 15, “The kingdoms of this world, are become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ, and he shall reign forever and 
ever.” 

10. He bestows royal treasures on all his subjects. Psalm, Ixviii. 18, 
19, “ Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led captivity captive, thou 
hast received gifts for men; yea, for the rebellious also, that the Lord 
God might dwell among them. Blessed be the Lord who daily loadeth 
us with benefits, even the God of our salvation.” “Riches and honor 
are with me,” says he, “ yea, durable riches and righteousness. My fruit 
is better than gold, yea, than fine gold ; and my revenue than choice sil- 
ver.” Prov. viii. 18, 19, “In whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge.” Col. ii. 3. Yea, ‘It pleased the Father that in him 
should all fulness dwell,” ch. i. 19. This is a royal bounty that is liberally 
communicated to his subjects. Hence, says John, (i. 16,) “ And of his ful- 
ness have all we received, and grace for grace.” ——This leads me to show, 

2ndlv, What a Lord he is. Here we mey notice, 
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\. He 1s a great Lord, or King. Ps. xlvii. 2. “For the Lord most 
high is te rrible, he is a great tki ng over % le earth.” ‘That it is the 
“peat Christ, that glorious captau of Salvation, that is here meant, 1s 
abundantly evident from the account that we have of his ascension in the 
5th verse ; ‘“‘ God is gone up with a shout, the Lord with the sound of a 
trumpet.” He is the great Lord who hath gloriously triumphed over all 
his enemies. First, He is great in himself. ‘ Who is over all, God bless- 
ed forever, Amen.’ Second, He is great in respect of the trust reposed 
inhim: Math, xxviii, 18. “ And Jesus came and spake unto them, say- 
ing, all power is given unto me In heaven and in earth.’ Third, He is 
great in respect of the extent ot his dominions, being over all the earth, 
as was already noticed. He shall have dominion also, trom 
and from the river unto the ends of the earth.’ Ps. Ixxu. 8.—But. 

He is a mighty king. If it should be asked, “ Who is this king of 
glory? The answer is given, Ps. xxiv. 8, ** The Lord strong and mighty, 
the Lord mighty in battle.” ‘The strength of all earthly kings lies in their 
subjects. Even Alexander, who conquered kingdoms and subjected em- 
pires to his rule, was but a worm; and all the achievments which he made 
were by means of his troops. But the strength of all the subjects of Zi- 
on’s king, lies in him, their head, who is the captain of their salvation; 
and he fights their battles for them. Ps. xliv. 4. “Thou art my king, O 
God, command deliverances for Jacob.” ‘He shall subdue the people 
under us, and the nations under our feet,” Is. xlvii. 4. He is not only 
strong to subdue external foes, but likewise powerful to conquer all his 
people’s lusts : for all his strength is for their behoof. Rom. xi. 26 
“There shall come out of Zion the deliverer, and shall turn away ungod- 
liness from Jacob.” He is powerful to defend them from the assaults of 
Satan. Rom. xvi. 20. “ ea the God of peace shall bruise Satan under 
your feet, shortly.” He is powerful to succour them under all crosses, 
from the world. John xvi. 33. “In the world ye shall have tribulation ; 
but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” He is mighty and 
 artaganeny to carry on his own work in the hearts of his people, against all 
ets and impediments whatsoever. Zech. iv. 7. ‘‘ Who art thou, O great 
mountain! before Zerubabel, thou shalt become a plain.” 

8. He is a wise king. Not only is he mighty to rule his people and 
subdue their enemics. but he is also wise to regulate his government to 
advantage, for he is the wisdom of God as well as the power of God. 
Solomon says, that “ wisdom is better than strength,” Eccles. ix. 16. 
Indeed, unless strength is conducted by wisdom, it is of little or no avail. 
But the strength of Zion’s king is always exerted by the direction of infi- 
nite wisdom, and so serves for accomplishing the wisest purposes. “ For 
in him are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” Col. ij 
Yea, he is the personal wisdom of God, and so must necessarily manage 
all things for the advantage of his church and people. Prov. viii. 14, 
“Counsel is mine and sound wisdom, I am understanding, | 
strength.” 

He has given manifold instances of his wisdom in the government of his 
kingdom. He makes all his subjects wise, even wise unto salvation. His 
wisdom is not shut up in his own breast, but diffused through the whole 
of his kingdom. His laws are wisely calculated for his own glory and 
his people’s happiness. Ps. xix. 8, “The statutes of the Lord ar re right 
rejoicing the heart: the commandment of the Lord is rn, enlightening 
the eyes.” Verse 10th, “ More to be desired are they than gold, yea, 
than much fine gold: sweeter also than honey, and the honey-comb.”— 
Verse 11th, “Moreover, by them is thy servant warned ; and in keeping 
of them there is a great reward.” “Wherefore the law is holy ; and the 
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commandment is holy and just and good,” Rom. vii. 12. There is a dae 
attempering of justice and mercy in his administration. “ Justice and 
judgment are the habitation of thy throne: mercy and truth shall go be- 
fore thy face,” Ps. Ixxxix. 14. He makes the plots of his and his people's 
enemies, farther his counsels and his people’s interests. For “he taketh 
the wise in their own craftiness, and the counsel of the froward is carrj- 
ed headlong,” Job v. 13. He often suffers matters to come to the last 
extremity of hopelessness with his people, that so his wisdom, power and 
goodness, may the more conspicuously shine in their deliverance. We 
have a notable instance of this, in his delivering his people from the pow- 
er and tyranny of their cruel oppressors in Eg rypt. Betore them was the 
roaring sea. ‘Their bloody enemies pursued hard after them to destroy 
them. When all hope of safety was cut off, then did he cut a way for 
his people through the red sea, and at the same time he made their en- 
emies to sink like lead in the mighty waters, of which we have a lar ge 
account, in Exodus xiv. Thus does he make his infinite wisdom to ap- 
pear in his rule and government. 

4. He is a just Lord. Zech. ix. 9. “Re sjoice greatly, O daughter of 
Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: behold thy king cometh unto 
thee: he is just and having salvation.” Deut. xxxii. “ He is a rock, 
his work is perfect: for all his ways are judgment: a "God of truth and 
without iniquity, just and right is he.” His laws are most just, his do- 
minion and government are most just. Isa. xi. 5. “ Righteousness shall 
be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness the girdle of his reins.” Wheth- 
er in the administration of judgment or in the distribution of mercy, he is 
most just. 2. Thess. i. 6, 7 “Tt is a righteous thing with God to re- 
compense tribulation to them that trouble you; when the Lord Jesus shall 
be revealed from heaven, with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking 
vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey not the gospel.’ 
His distribution of favors to his genuine subjects, is also most just, as it 
proceeds on the footing of full satisfaction made by him to law and jus- 
tice ; and so God who was just in punishing transgressors, is now just in 
— him who believeth on Jesus. 

. He is a merciful Lord. So he revealed himself to Moses. Exodus, 
xxxiv. 6. “And the Lord passed by before him, and proclaimed, The Lord, 
the Lord God merciful and gracious, long suffering and abundant i in good- 
ness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands.” His name is, * Wonderful 
Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.” 
Isa. ix. 6. God delights in the manifestation of all his attributes, but 
chiefly in the exercise of his mercy. Mercy is his darling attribute that 
he glories and delights in. Mic. vii. 18. “* Who is a God like unto thee, 
that pardoneth iniquity, and passeth by the remnant of his heritage? He 
retaineth not anger forever, because he delighteth in mercy.” Divine 
mercy is the very original foundation and spring of all the true blessings 
which his genuine subjects enjoy. ‘Though they are naturally enemies 
to his government, rebels up in arms against him ; yet of his mercy he 
gives them the pardon of their sins according to the riches of his mercy. 
This is the very foundation of all true blessedness. Ps. ciii. 3, 4. ““ Who 
forgiveth all thine iniquities ; who healeth all thy diseases ; who redeem- 
eth thy life from destruction ; who crowneth thee with loving kindness, 
and tender mercies.” Their pardon and all the blessings which they en- 
joy, are the effects of sovereign love and mercy. Mercy finds no merit 
in the creature. It looks * what is wanted, and in this way God deals 
with his people. ‘Titus, iii. 5. “ Not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but according to his mercy he sav ed us, by the washing of re- 
generation and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 


6. He is a lowly king. Zech. ix. 9. “ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of 
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Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: behold thy king cometh unto 
thee ; he is just and having salvation, lowly and riding upon an ass, and 
upon a colt the foal of an ass.” It was the most astonishing step of hu- 
miliation and abasement that ever was heard of. o1 ver could 
take place, that Christ, the eternal Son of God, should 

Verily he took not on him the nature of a t 1 \ bra 
ham.” It was not such a wonder that he should sutle: id - 
suming our nature, as that he, who is cor | : t ( : 
nal with the Father, the Son of his lov take 
the likeness of sinful flesh unto him. He was \ oi 
the whole of his mediatorial character on earth. Viat a my 
yoke upon you,” says he, “for Iam meek and lowly in | a a 
courteous and affable, condescending and accessible, is a very great re- 
commendation in a king. But let an earthly king excel ever so much in 


such a qualification, it is absolutely impossible that all his subjects can have 


access to his presence at all times. This is an excellence that belongs to 
Zion’s king: all his subjects have free and ready access to him at all times, 
however low their condition may be. Ps. exxxviil. 6. “ Though the Lord 
be high, yet hath he respect unto the lowly 
afar off.” Psal. exiii. 6. “Who humbleth himself to behold the things 
that are in heaven and in the earth.” 


but the proud he knoweth 


7. He is an every-where-present king. An earthly king can be in one 
place only of bis dominions ata time. This is frequently no small loss 


to his subjects, as their petitions cannot always be heard, nor themselves 
defended in their rights and privileges. ‘The subjects of Zion’s king can 
never suffer such a loss. “For the eyes of the Lord run to and fro, 
throughout the whole earth; to show himself strong in the behalf of them 
whose heart is perfect towards him,” 2. Chron. xvi. 9. Psal. cxili. 6, 
“* Who humbleth himself, &c.”’ 

8. He is an everlasting king. “Thy throne, O God, is forever and 
ever,’ Luke, i. 33. “ He shall reign over the house of Jacob forever, and 
of his kingdom there shall be no end.” It is true that it is said at the 
end of time he shall deliver up all rule and government. 1. Cor. xy. 24, 
“Then cometh the end when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father; when he shall have put down all rule and all au- 
thority and power.” But this is not to be understood of his ceasing to be 
a king, or of the ceasing of his mediatory kingdom: no, he is king forev- 
er and ever. It may be understood of his ceasing to administer his king- 
dom in the same way and manner as now on earth; or of his presenting 
the whole church without spot or wrinckle before God according to the 
trust reposed in him. 

We come now to make some application of this head; and that, Ist, by 
an inference or two for information. 

1. Hence, we see the great importance of all those truths which are 
connected with, or implied in Christ’s kingly office. As we noticed in 
the beginning, they were sealed with the blood of Jesus: he died as a 
martyr for them. Now, it is evident, that one pledges his seal for the 
truth of that for which he isa martyr. But the value of those truths, in 
this case, is beyond all estimation or reckoning. It may not be improper, 
for your establishment in the faith, to condescend on some of these truths 
which are inseperably connected with Christ’s kingly office, and which 
are consequently sealed with his blood. ‘To this number, these following 
unquestionably belong. 

1. That he shall always have a kingdom in subjection under him. A 
king and a kingdom, are relative terms: they are inseparably connected 
One can no longer be a king than he has a kingdom. Consequently, 
Christ's being a king forever, secures the eternity of his kingdom ; and 
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his dying a martyr for the the truth of his kingly office, was his testimony 
for the perpetuity of his kingdom. This ought to yield special comfort 
to his church, which is his kingdom, that it shall be preserved i in spite of 
all attempts that shall be mz ide upon it. Christ’s life is pledged for its 
safety. Its life is hid in him, and because he liveth, it shall live also. 

2. [t is the duty of all Christ’s subjects to swear allegiance to him, as 
king in Zion. Allegiance is the unquestionable right of a king; nor can 
those who refuse to give this, be dutiful or loyal subjects, especially in a 
time of ge _— insurrection against his authority. Ht is not only necessa- 
ry that they be loyal in their hearts, but that they also avouch their 
lov: alty be i i world. Just so is it here. However lightly esteemed 
the duty of public coven: — and joint swearing of fidelity or allegiance 

to the Lord of hosts be, by this Laodicean generatio n, yet it is matter of 
ample promise that God’s people will do so. Isa. xix. 18, “In that day,” 
in New Testament days, “shall five cities in the land of Egypt speak the 
language of Canaan, and swear to the Lord of hosts.” Chap. xiiv. 5, 
“One shall say, | am the Lord’s;” (this is the matter of their oath,) “and 
another shall call himself by the name of Jacob; and another shall sub- 
scribe with his hand unto the Lord, and surname himself by the name of 
[sracl.” ‘This is a truth which Christ has sealed, to which he has given 
the sanction of his blood. 

3. Christ is the alone head, in and over his chureh. One prince has 
no right to encroach upon the prerogatives or entrench upon the liberties 
of the subjects of his fellow sovereign. That prince might justly resent 
his doing so, as an encroachment upon his peculiar and royal rights. Just 
so here. It is a wicked encroachment upon the sovereign prerogative of 
Zion's king, (nay, infinitely more so by how much C hrist infinitely trans- 
cends man,) for the most potent sovereign on earth, to impose laws or 
encroac h upon the libe _ of his subjects, in a religious or an ecclesias- 
tical capacity. His subjects sustain a two-fold relation, civil and ecclesi- 
astic ‘% in a civil capac sity as inembers of the commonwealth or kingdom 
in which they live, they are, and ought to be, as much subject to civil 
government as any other people. But in a religious capacity as church 
members, they are subject only to Christ. Zech. xiv. 9, “ And the Lord 
shall be king over all the earth; in that d: iy shall there be one Lord and 
his name one.” Christ alone is the Lord and law- -giver of his people, as 
to all spiritual matters. ‘Thus, though the christian doctrines upon this 
head, are looked upon with an evil eye by the most of mankind in the 
present age ; yet the subjects of Zion’s king niay comfort themselves in 
this, that he has sealed their freedom from sul jection to any jurisdiction 
but his own, with his most precious blood. 

4. The Lord Jesus Christ. the alone king and head of his church, has 
appointed a particular form of government in it, entirely different from 
civil government, and not subordinate to it. His being a king to his 
church, plainly implies, that he alone is her lawgiver. Isa. xxxiii. 22, 
‘‘For the Lord is our judge, the Lord is our lawgiver, the Lord is our 
king, he will save us.” How he can be a lawgiver to his church, with- 
out presc ribing rules for its government, seems a matter altogether in- 
comprehensible or impossible. 

Thus, having briefly viewed the great importance of these truths, which 
are inseparably connected with Christ's Lordship, we may here see, 

Secondly, the high importance of his kingly office ; and that from the 
great esteem it is held in, Ist by the Father, 2nd by Himself, and 8d by 
the Holy Ghost, and 4th by his saints. 

1. It is of high importance in the Father's esteem. “I have found Da- 
vid my servant; with my holy oil have I anointed him,” Psa. Ixxxix. 20. 
“God, thy God hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fel- 
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lows,” Psa. xlvy. 7. Ile honoreth him as a king, by putting all things in 
subjection under him. Psa. ii. 6, * Yet have I set my king upon my ho- 
ly hill of Zion.” Dan. vii. 14, “ And there was given him dominion and 
glory and a kingdom, that all people, nations and languages, should serve 
him: his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, 
and his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” 

2. Christ's kingly office is of high importance in his own esteem. This 
is evident from his gracious undertaking in the work of redemption. Also 
from the glorious victory gained over his and his peoples enemies, by his 
death. Col. ii. 15, “He spoiled principalities and powers, &c.”” He will mani- 
fest himself to be the “ blessed and only potentate, the King of kings and 
Lord of lords; who only hath immortality dwelling in the light which no 
man can approach unto.” 1. Tim. vi. 15. 

3. It is great in the esteem of the Holy Ghost. John xvi. 8, “ And 
when the Comforter, who is the Holy Ghost, is come, he will reprove the 
world of sin and of righteousness and of judgment.” Verse, 11. “ Of judg- 
ment, because the prince of this world is judged.” He shall reprove the 
world because of their judgment concerning Christ, the king of glory, 
whom they condemned and crucified. He will convince them that Satan 
who arrogates to himself the title of prince of this world, and under whose 
influence they are, is a deceiver and destroyer, subject to him, and will 
be judged at his bar. ‘That judgment, is in part, already executed against 
him. He was cast out of the Gentile nations when his oracles were 
silenced and his altars deserted. He was driven out of many by Christ 
himself; afterwards cast out of many by his apostles, in his name ; and 
encroachments are continually made upon his kingdom by the preaching 
of the gospel, through the special agency of the Holy Ghost. ‘Thus, it is 
evident, that Christ is stronger than Satan, and that his kingly office is 
high in the Holy Ghost’s esteem, as he is employed in raising up Christ's 
kingdom on the ruins of Satan's. 

4. It is great in the esteem of his saints. ‘They all rejoice in his glory 
and royal dignity. Is. exlix. 2, “Let Israel rejoice in him that made 
him; let the children of Zion be joyful in their king.” Song 3. “Go 
forth, O daughter of Zion and behold king Solomon with the crown where- 
with his mother crowned him in the day of his espousals, and in the day 
of the gladness of his heart.” ‘The saints rejoice greatly in him, as adorn- 
ed with his royal armour. Psa. xlv. 3. “Gird thy sword on thy thigh, 
O most mighty, with thy glory and thy majesty; and in thy majesty ride 
prosperously, because of truth and meckness and righteousness ; and thy 
right hand shall teach thee terrible things.” From these considerations 
they promise themselves safety and protectien from all their enemies.— 
Ps. xliv. 4, “Thou art my king, O God, command deliverances for Ja- 
cob.” Isa. xxxiil. 22, “For the Lord is judge ; the Lord is our lawgiv- 
er; the Lord is our king, he will save us.” But. 

3dly. Hence, the great iniquity of refusing subjection to this king. It 
is highly aggravated from a consideration of his authority and govern- 
ment. “He is the blesssed and only potentate, the king of kings and 
Lord of Lords, who only hath immortality.” All his people are com- 
manded to worship him, and yield subjection to him, and so it is an act 
of heaven-daring rebellion to refuse. Ps. ii. 12. ‘Kiss ye the Son, 
lest he be angry.” Ps. xlv. 11. “ For he is thy Lord, and worship thou 
him.” 

Moreover, his absolute sovereign power and dominion over all his 
creatures, entitle him to all their worship and services. His gracious 
goodness and sovereign manifestations which he makes to sinners, are 
special reasons for their love and delight in him. But the obligation which 
they are under to worship and adore him arises from his absolute Lord- 
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ship only, and his dominion over them. This has the same obligation on 
all mankind. Jer. x. 7. “ Who would not fear thee, O king of nations ? for 
to thee doth it appertain; forasmuch as among all the wise men of the 
nations, and in all their kingdoms, there is none like unto thee.” 














Amen. 






Art. IV. The Magicians of Egypt and the Witch of Endor. 








The writer of the article, headed, Saul and the Witch of Endor, which 
has now appeared in several numbers of the Monrror, ascribes to the 
same cause, viz: jugglery or legerdemain, the effects, which are repre- 
sented as having followed the wicked arts, both of the magicians of Egypt 
and the witch of Endor. Having finished the publication of the argumen- 
, tative part of his production, it may be proper to state, that notwithstand- 

ing the ability with which he has conducted the argument, he has failed 

to convince us of the truth and soundness of his position. Our own opin- 

ion is, that in both the cases referred to, real miracles were performed ; 
but performed by an interposition of the power of God, and even contra- 
ry to the expectations of the wicked agents themselves. But we have 
no disposition to engage in a controversy on this subject. We consider 
it to be more speculative than useful. In opposition, however, to the 
views of our correspondeat, who appears to have investigated the subject 
very fully, we would present to our readers the following extracts, from 
the writings of some very eminent men, in which our own view of the 
subject is contained. 

In relation to the operations of the magicians of Egypt, Dr. Shuckford, 
in his Connections, holds the following language. 
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“There are several queries, which may be very justly made upon Pha- 
raoh’s employing his magicians to attempt to work the wonders which 
Moses performed. It may be asked, was there really any knowledge ot 
the powers of nature, or arcana of art, by which magicians, without the 
miraculous assistance of the Deity, could perform such operations as Pha- 
raoh here employed his wise men and sorcerers to attempt? Did the 
Egypuan magicians really perform those wonders, in which they are re- 
corded to have imitated Moses? How could Pharaoh think or imagine, 
that they could possibly perform them; or how could they themselves be 
so weak as to attempt them? or how came they to have success in some 
instances, wherein they tried and performed wonders like what Moses 
) had done! But to all these queries it is not difficult to find a just and 
sufficient answer. 

“I, Was there really any knowledge of the powers of nature, or any 
secrets of art, by which magicians might be able to do such wonders as 
Moses performed before Pharaoh, without their having an extraordinary 
and divine assistance’ It is easy to return an answer to this question. 
The knowledge of natural causes and effects is so clear in this age, by the 
light which has been introduced by experiment and philosophy, that we 
may positively say, no effects like what these men pretended to accom- 
plish by sorcery and enchantment, can be artificially produced by any or 
all the powers of nature. No art, no study of occult sciences, can en- 
able a man really to change a rod or stick of wood into a living serpent. 
There are no enchantments sufficient to enable us to make a living frog, 
or to strike our neighbor with a disease or boil, or to inflict any ven- 
geance of this sort upon him. There never were the instances, which 
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are pretende d to, of things of this nature eflected by arts of this sort. 
a the magicians of Egypt ~~ yrimed their wonders before Pharaol., 
shall be by and by mentioned; and in the same manner in which we ac- 
count for them, we may account for all ether wonderful and supernatu- 
ral works, represented ‘to have been eft eted by ant vathen magicians 
in the sacred pages. As tomany accounts of s acts, ich are men- 
tioned in profane historians, we may venture to assert, that were 

never really done as they represent them; but th: they are gene rally 

some of the Scripture miracles falsely reported, or ibuted to persons, 
who were never concerned in them, or accounts of yong which were 
never done atall. Julian, the son of Theurgus, is said to have caused 
the Heaven to be black with clouds, and a vast shower to fall with terri- 
ble thunders and lightening, copia sm, by some magic art; but others 
think that Arnuphis the Egyptian phil sophe r pe rformed this miracle. 

Such as this are the relations of the heathen wonders ; no certainty of the 
performer of them, and nothing but a vague and undetermined conjecture 
how they could be performed. ‘This fact may as well be ascribed to Ar- 
nuphis as to Julian, and was certainly true of neither; being probably the 
account of Elijah’s obtaining rain in the time of Ahab,* falsely ascribed 
to one or other of these heathens, in order to raise the credit of the hea- 
then learning. But it will be asked, 

“I. Did the Egyptian magicians really perform those wonders which 
are ascribed to them! Some learned writers have imagined, that there 
was not any transmutation, when the rods of the Egyptian magicians 
were pretended to be turned into serpents ;f and that they did not really 
turn water into blood,t or produce frogs,) or exhibit any real miracle in 
their opposition to Moses ; but that the y either played their parts as jug- 
glers, pretending to do w hat the »y really did not do ; or that some demons 
assisted them, and, by their power over the air, enabled them to deceive 
the sight of the beholders, and to cause phantoms, or delusive appearan- 
ces of what was really not done, though it seemed to be performed in 
the sight of Pharaoh, and those who were present with him. Many of 
the fathers of the Christian church are cited as abettors of this opinion, 
and Josephus is said to favor it ;** but certainly we have little réason to 
admit it. As to the magicians imposing upon Pharaoh by artifice and 
pretence, I cannot see how they could possibly do it, without giving Mo- 
ses and Aaron an opportunity of detecting the cheat, and exposing them 
to Pharaoh, and his people. Elijah found it no great difficulty to detect 
the false pretences of the priests of Baal, when they pretended by prayer 
to bring fire from Heaven, but could not really obtain it.tf In the same 
manner Moses would, without doubt, have brought the artifices of the 
Egyptian magicians to a trial, w hich would have detected the cheat; if 
the wonders, which they pretended to perform, had been only pretended, 
and not really performed by them. And as to their being able to exhib- 
it appearances of serpents, frogs, and blood, when no such things really 
were in being, but only appeared to be, by the air being so directed, by 
the agency of beings which had power over it, as to afiect Pharaoh and 
his subjects i in such a manner, as fo cause them to think they saw the ma- 
gicians’ rods turned into serpents, frogs produced, and water converted 
into blood, when none of these things were really done : to this I answer, 
that to argue in this manner, is indeed to be unwilling to allow that the 
Egyptian magicians were able to perform a true miracle ; and yet at the 
same time it supposes them to have performed wonders, of w hich we can 





* 1 Kings xviii. t Exodus vij. 

t Ver. 22. § Chap. viii, 7. 
g See Pool’s Synops. Crit. in loc. 
** Joseph. Antiq. Jud. lib. ii, c, 13. tt 1 Kings xviii. 
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vive as little account as of a miracle. Let any one try to give a satis- 

factory account, how any magician could, by a power over the air, either 

by himself, or by the assistance of a damon, represent to the naked view 
of the beholders, in opposition to a true miracle, serpents, frogs, and wa- 
ter converted into blood; nay, and so represent them, as that the ficti- 
tious appearances should not be distinguishable from the real, but should 
bear to be seen with them at one and the same time, in the same light, 
and in the same view, (for so the rods of the magicians turned into ser- 
pents certainly were, when Aaron’s rod swallowed up their rods ;)* ] 
say, let any one try to give a reasonable account of this fancy, and he 
will quickly see, that he may more reasonably suppose the magicians able 
to perform a true and real transmutation, than tu ascribe to them such 
imaginary powers as this supposition requires ; and which, if they could 
be conceived, can tend only to destroy the certainty of all appearances 
whatever. ‘The account, which Moses gave of the miracles performed 
by himself and Aaron, and of what the magicians performed by their en- 
chantments, does not hint any diflerence as to the reality of the perform. 
ances of either of them; and undoubtedly the rods of the magicians were 
truly and really turned into serpents, as well as the rod of Aaron; and 
were truly and really swallowed up by Aaron’s rod. The frogs, which 
the magicians produced, were true real living frogs, as well as those pro- 
duced by Moses; and the magicians certainly turned water into blood, 
truly and really as Muses himself did. There can be nothing offered from 
the sacred history, to suppose the one appearance more real than the 
other; and if a believer of revelation will argue, that the magicians’ per- 
formances were ouly phantasms, or deceptions of the sight of the behold- 
ers; why may not an unbeliever with equal assurance argue, that all that 
Moses did was of the same sort! Nothing but the most extravagant scep- 
ticism can be built upon so wild a supposition. But, 

“III. If there were no secret arts, no occult sciences, by the study of 
which the Egyptian magicians might think themselves able to perform 
these wonders; how could Pharaoh imagine, that his magicians could 
perform them, or how could they themselves be so weak, or so vain, as 
to attempt them? I answer: we read no miracles of this sort ever 
performed in the world iateee this time. Gop had discovered his will to 
mankind by revelation in all ages. In thie first and most early times by 
voices or dreams. From Abraham’s time, the Lorp appeared frequently 
to his servants. But no such wonders as were done in Egypt, in the 
sight of Pharaoh, are recorded to have ever been performed in the world 
before ; so that they were a new thing, undoubtedly surprising to all that 
saw them. Accordingly we find, that Moses, when he saw the bush on 
fire, and not consumed, was amazed , and turned aside to see this great 
sight, why the bush was not burnt.| And when Gop turned his rod into 
a serpent, Moses was terrified and fied from it. Gen has not as yet en- 
abled any person to work wonders, as Moses and Aaron did in Egypt; 
therefore, Pharaoh, upon seeing these things performed, might well en- 
quire whether his magicians could do such things as these ; “and the ma- 
gicians might without absurdity try whether they could or not. God had 
before this time frequently revealed himself to his servants by dreams, 
by voices, by sending angels, or by appearing to them. And the world 
in general was in these days full of belief of the truth of such revela- 
tions; until, as human learning increased, the conceit of science, falsely 
so called, seduced the learned to think themselves able, by philosophy and 
speculation, to delineate a religion of nature, sufficient to render revela- 
tion unnecessary and superfluous. The Egyptians began early, and had 





* Exodus vii, 12. + Exodus iii, 3. $ Chap. iv, 3 
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roceeded far in this false way of thinking. Instead of one Gop and one 
Lon, whom Abraham and his descendants worshipped, they corrupted 
their faith very near as early as Abrahain’s days; and admitted, that 
there was indeed a Supreme Deity, presiding over the universe (for this, I 
think the heathens never really denied, though the grossness of polythe- 
ism, which time introduced, greatly obscured their knowledge of even 
this truth;) but they imagined they had reason to think, that the planets 
and elements were also gods, and governed the world by their influence, 
though subject to the fate, will, or direction of the supreme Gop. | And 
as to what was generally believed of dreams, visions, and revelations, 
which had been made to men, the learned in these times thought as free 
ly about them, as our modern querists. The belief of them was of ser- 
vice to the legislators, who knew how to make them a state-engine to 
govern their people by; but they thought themselves wise enough to 
know, that they were occasioned sine Deo, in a natural way, by the plan- 
etary and elementary influences; and that they were made a part of thei: 
religion, only for the utility of their popular influence, and for reasons of 
state, for the government of kingdoms. Hitherto the Egyptians had pro- 
ceeded ; and had Moses come to them, and could only have assured them, 
that he had received a command from God in a dream, or by a vision, or 
by a voice, or any other revelation; neither Pharaoh, nor his wise men, 
would have regarded him at all, but have concluded, that some natural 
prodigy had happened ; for such they would, most probably, have imag- 
ined the bush on fire to be, and have supposed that Moses had made a 
political use of it; and for this reason Pharaoh bade him show a miracle; 
knowing, that if the Deity really sent him, he could give this proof of it. 
Hereupon,God enabled Moses to work several very extraordinary signs and 
wonders, such as had never been seen or heard of, in the world, before. 
Upon seeing which, Pharaoh very naturally consulted his Magi; and they 
tried all the mystical operations, and examined all the schemes, which 
their saytems of science furnished, to see whether these things could be 
done or accounted for by any natural influences, or human learning ; and 
after several trials, acknowledged that they could not, but that they were 
the effect of an omnipotent hand, the finger of Gov.* But, 

“TV. If the Egyptian magicians had no mystical arts, by the use of 
which, they could really turn their rods into serpents, produce frogs, and. 
change water into blood, how came they to succeed in these attenupts, 
which they made in opposition to Moses? We have no reason to think 
that the king knew, that those works, which he employed his magicians 
to try to perform, were within the reach of any art they were masters 
of, because he ordered them to try to perform them; rather, on the con- 
trary, he ordered them to try to perform them, that he might know 
whether art could effect them or not, or whether they were indeed true 
miracles. Kings were wont in all extraordinary cases, where any thing 
happened, which was thought ominous or surprising, to send for their 
priests and Jearned professors, and to order them to answer the difficul- 
ties which perplexed them. And though much was pretended to, yet they 
had not yet advanced so far in the true knowledge of nature, but that 
kings sometimes thought they might require of their Magi, things impos 
sible. We have an instance of this in the Book of Daniel.t Nebuchad- 
nezzar dreamed a dream and forgot it, and required his Magi, not onlyto 
tell him the meaning of his dream, but to find out what his dream was. 
And though the Chaldeans answered him, that no man upon Earth could 
do it, and that no king, lord, or ruler had ewer asked such a thing of any 
magician, astrologer, or Chaldean, yet the king was so resolutely set upon 





* Exodus viii, 19. + Daniel ii. 
Vor. XI. 40 
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compelling them to use their utmost endeavors, that he resolved, and com- 
manded to destroy all the Magi, or wise men of Babylon. In these cases, 
the Magi might try all possible experiments, though they had no reason 
to hope for success from them. 2. It does not appear from the mavicians 
here trying their experiments, and succeeding in them, that they thought 
at first that their arts would be effectual, and that they should be able to 
perform such works as Moses and Aaron had done. ‘The priests of Baal, 
in the time of Elijah,* had no reason to think, that the invocations of their 
god, or the cutting themselves with knives and lancets, would produce 
the fire from Heaven to consume their sacrifice; but yet they tried all 
the artifices they could think of from morning until evening. So here 
the Egyptians had no reason to think their incantations would produce 
serpents; but they would try all experiments, in order to judge farther 
of the matter ; and upon their attempting, God was pleased in some ca- 
ses to give an unexpected success to their endeavors, in order to serve 
and carry on his own purposes and designs by it. For, 3. The success 
they had was certainly unexpected, as evidently appears, by their not be- 
ing able to follow Moses in all his miracles. ‘They produced serpents and 
frogs, and converted water into blood, but when they attempted to pro- 
duce the lice, they could not do it. It is here evident, that the magicians 
did not know the extent of their powers, if they can be conceived to have 
had any, for they attempted to equal Moses in all his performances, but 
upon trial they found they could do some, but in others, though not a whit 
more difficult, they could not obtain any success at all. Had they had 
any effectual rules of art or science to work by, they would at first, with- 
out trial, have known what to attempt, and what not; but in truth, they 
had no arts to perform any thing of this sort. In some instances, Gop 
was pleased to give a success, which they little expected, to their endea- 
vors, and with which they were so far from resting satisfied, that they 
took the first opportunity, which was given them, when their attempts 


failed, to acknowledge that Moses was certainly assisted by the divine 
power.” 


In relation to the story of the Witch of Endor, the learned authors of 
the Universat History, speak as follows. 

“There is hardly a passage in the Old Testament that has been more 
canvassed and tortured, by authors of all ages, than this we are upon; 
and when a man has read them all, he will be forced to own, that there 
are difficulties in whatever sense he takes the history of Samuel? appari- 
tion. We have therefore taken that which seems the most natural and 
obvious, and shall now give our reasons for preferring it to the rest. 

“First then, as \o the notion of its being performed by ventriloqui, jug- 
gle, or confederacy; ‘asides that it doth too great a violence to the text, 
and would be a kind of Larjesque upon its author ; it is not likely, that a 
woman, cunning enough to earry on a trade of this nature, would have 
been so impolitic as to give Say]? such a dreadful answer ; though we 
should grant that she was so weh acquainted with the bad circumstances 
of that prince, that she might foresee that it was likely to prove the 
case ; such people are rather apt to flatter those that consult them, and 
the fear she was in, when she knew Saui, would no doubt have put her 
upon this rather than upon the former. Add to this, that such a terrible 
denunciation, would only have proved the most effectual means of putting 
Saul upon any expedient to avoid it, whether by flight, or by any other 
way, rather than by engaging the enemy. : "Sige 

“ This last argument is equally strong against those who think, that the 
devil took the shape, and acted the part of Samuel ; unless we could sup- 
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pose him so well acquainted with futurity, that he was sure Saul would 
rush into his own destruction, notwithstanding he was so signally fore- 
warned of it. Again, though we grant that he might foresee. that the 


enemy would be too strong for Saud and his army, yet he could neither 
be sure that he would engage them. especially after such a dreadful dis- 
suasive, nor, if he did, that he would certainly be killed. he and his three 
sons. The Israelites had won many a mor unlikely victory, and, at the 
worst, they might have escaped by flight. We need not observe farther, 
how unnatural and absurd it is to suppose, that the inspired writer would 
have expressed himself as he doth, and have introduced the dead prophet 
as raised from the dead and speaking to Saui, if the devil had been the 
sole actor in his shape ; neither do we think it at all probable, that the 
devil if it had been he that spoke to Saud, would have played the saint 
so far, as to reprove him for his wickedness and disobedience, but espe- 
cially for making use of an art to raise him up, which he was too fond of 
to discountenance in such a severe manner. 

“It is indeed urged here, that there were two falsities in this pretend- 
ed prophecy, which none therefore, but either the father of lies, or a jug- 
gling old woman, could be the author of. The first is, that the vision 
says to Saul, thou and thy sons shall be with me. Now say they, Saul 
died like a reprobate by his own hands, and could not be where Samuel 
was, in the mansions of the blessed. sut who doth not see that it meant 
no more than, thou shalt be dead, or in the other world as Inow am. ‘The 
other is, that the vision says to-morrow, whereas the battle was not fought 
on the next day, but a day or two after. But though this were granted, 
it doth not tollow, that the word M.har, doth positively imply here, that 
very next day following; it doth often signify shortly, and sometimes 
hereafter, in process of time ; as when .Moses says, wh n thy children shall 
ask thee, Mahar, hereafter, what meaneih such a cerem my or festival, and 
soon. We shall for once dispense with mentioning the numerous au- 
thors of these two last opinions, to avoid filling up near a whole page 
with quotations. 

“Upon the whole then, we think, with the far greater number of au- 
thors, ancient and modern, that it was really Samuel that appeared to the 
woman, and foretold Saul’s death and Isruel’s defeat. ‘This appears like- 
wise to have been the opinion of the ancient Jews, from what we read in 
the book of Ecclesiasticus,* where it is said, that after his death he 
[Samuel] prophesied, and shewed the king his end; that he lifted up his 
voice from the earth in prophecy, to blot out the wickedness of the peo- 
ple. This, we have already observed, is the most obvious and natural 
sense of the text. We can see but two objections that can be made 
against it, and though we have premised, at the beginning of this note, 
that every opinion hath its difficulties, yet we hope we shall lessen these 
so far, that they will appear inconsiderable, in comparison of those we 
have urged against the other two. 

“The first objection is, that it were absurd to suppose, that the devil 
has so much power over the souls of the dead, especially of the saints, as 
to make them appear visibly at the desire of a conjurer; to which it may 
be answered, that there is no necessity for supposing here, any such ex- 
traordinary power in the devil; but rather, that God did cause Samuel 
to appear to Saul, to reprove him for his former, and for this last sin in 
particular, of seeking for helps from wizards, contrary to his express com- 
mands ; and to bring him thereby, if possible, to such a sense of his faults, 
as might prevent his making such a desperate exit ; and that all this hap- 
pened contrary to the woman’s expectation, who could not be ignorant 
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that it was above the power of her art to evocate the souls of the bless. 
ed, and wanted only to impose one of her familiar spirits upon him, and 
to supply the rest by policy. It is therefore no wonder that she was so 
terribly surprised, when, instead of one of her imps, she beheld the real 
apparition of that venerable prophet. 

“ But here it will be objected again, that it is very improbable, that 
God, who had refused to answer Sdu/, either by Urim or by prophets, 
should now do it, at least seemingly, by the ministry of a wicked woman. 
But here it must be observed; 1. That the text doth not imply, that the Lord 
refused to answer him by Urim or by prophets, but that he had not the 
means of consulting by them; for how could he consult by Urim, when 
the high-priest was with David in the Philistine army? 2. Were it true 
that God had refused to answer him in the ordinary ways of Urim and 
the like, yet it doth not follow, that he might not do it in an extraordina- 
ry one, in order to make the greater impression upon him, whose charac- 
ter is, to have been but too regardless of God’s commands, when commu- 
nicated to him by the prophet: he might likewise be suffered to seek for 
counsel from a witch, to make him sensible what a degree of impiety he 
had brought himself into ; so that God’s sending Samuel to reprove him 
for it, was a signal way of discountenancing such a wicked and forbidden 
practice. 

* However, we do not pretend to remove all difficulties that can be 
raised against this opinion, but only to show, that it is attended with few- 
er, and less, than the other two. For this reason we shall carry our en- 
quiry no farther: whether it were the real soul of Samuel, or an angel 
assuming his shape: whether Sau/ saw, or only heard him speak ; and 
many others, concerning which we should lose ourselves in a labyrinth, 
almost as dark and intricate, as those do, who suppose that two such re- 
markable events, as the death of Saul and his three sons, and the total 
defeat of the Israelitish army, could be foretold so positively and exactly, 
either by a juggling woman, or by the devil, or indeed by any but an 
omniscient power, 





Art. V. Death of Messrs. Munson and Lyman. 


The account of the death of the Rev. Samur. Munson and the Rey. Henry Lyman, 
missionaries of the American Board in the Indian Archipelago, came too late for the 
February number of the Missionary Herald, and it is thought best, therefore, to pub- 
lish without delay, a statement in the Recorder. An immediate publication is the more 
desirable, as the accounts which have appeared in some of the newspapers, are fitted to 
awaken an intense and painful desire in the numerous friends of the deceased, and in- 
feed in the whole Christian community, to know more of the distressing particulars. 

All has probably been communicated to the Secretaries of the Board, through the 
kindness of the Rev. Mr. Medhurst of Batavia, that can ever be known. The narrative, 
briefly related, is as follows: 

Messrs. Munson and Lyman left Batavia on the 7th of April, and proceeded to Pa- 
dang, 2 European settlement on the southwestern coast of Sumatra. They then visited 
the islands of Batu and Nias; and when they had made the necessary researches in 
those islands they proceeded to Tappanooly, a Dutch settlement, also on the south- 
western coast of Sumatra. They reached that place on the 17th of June, and remain- 
ed there till the 23d, making preparations for their intended journey into the country 
of the Battas ; which are a people inhabiting the northwestern part of the island, and 
combining some of the more common indications of civilization, such as reading, writ- 
ing, and jaws, with some of the worst customs of savage life. Sir Stanford Raffles 
travelled among them, and was much interested in them as anation. So did Mr. Bur- 
ton, the Baptist missionary, formerly at tanpanooly, and he travelled safely. The in- 
quiries of Messrs. Munson and Lyman induced them to believe, that, with their pacific 
intentions and their pacific appearance as travellers, they should incur little danger of 
violence. They were more inclined to this opinion, as the presiding officer at Tappe- 
nooly, an European, had gone among the Battas, not long before, unhurt. Some of 
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their native friends, however, had fears as to the result of the journey, and urged them 
to delay until more definite information could be obtained as to the manner in which 
the Rajahs of the interior would reeeive them. 

The accounts differ as to the nature of the advice they received from those whose 
opinions were most entitled to respect, that is the Europeans residing at the place; 
but, after weighing every thing, the two missionaries determined to proceed, trusting 
in God. The day before their departure, they wrote a letter to one of the Secretaries 
of the Board, of which the following is an extract. It is probably the last letter they 
wrote. 

‘* We have made preparations to penetrate as far as the great lake, which is in the 
heart of the Batta territory, and return by another route to this place. Mr. Bennet, 
the postholder here, who though a Catholic, treats us with great kindness, has himself 
been in the country. He thinks we may be able to accomplish the journey in a month. 
All testimonies concur in pronouncing the way very difficult, owing to high mountains 
and impenetrable forests. Our arrangements are now completed, and to-morrow we 
start. Should we return in one month we may possibly reach Batavia early in Septem 
ber. Thus far the Lord has prospered us beyond our expectations. We trust the 
Board and the churches will maxe every possible exertion to follow up these incipient 
efforts, and to thrust in laborers wherever the fields are white and ready for harvest. 
The work that has been assigned us is beset with perplexities. It is laborious and 
trying both to the body and the mind. Yet we labor cheerfully. Our greatest danger 
is that our faith will fail us, and the grand objects of all our efforts be lost in the shade 
of minor considerations. With many prayers that you and we may be guided by un 
erring wisdom, we remain, dear sir, yours, very truly.” 

With such feelings and wishes they commenced their journey on the 23d of June. 
The residue of the sad story is derived from the narration given by Sit Jan, a faithful 
attendant, who had accompanied them from Batavia. He is described by Mr. Medhurst 
as an honest, simple-hearted man, who has long been conversant with the mission fam- 
ily at Batavia. 

The brethren commenced their journey on Monday, accompanied by a number of 
coolies to carry their baggage, an interpreter, and one or two other natives. The post 
holder and another Dutch officer attended them beyond Tappanooly, and then bade 
them adieu. The road soon became exceedingly difficult, consisting of hills and ra 
vines, covered by thick forests. So steep were the hills, in many places, that they 
were obliged to ascend by means of rattans tied to the top of rocks. The thickets were 
dense, but sheltered them from the burning sun. It was only at the end of each day’s 
journey, that they found any thing like a village. There were no scattered houses, 
and they met few natives during the day. They travelled of course on foot, making 
ten or twelve miles each day. When they arrived at a village, they were immediate- 
ly surrounded by multitudes of natives, men women and children, who showed no sort 
of timidity, but come boldly up to the travellers and examined their persons and dress 
with great eagerness. 

Si Jan remembers but one instance, after their departure from T'appanooly, in which 
the natives attempted to pursuade them not to proceed. That was on the second night 
after their departure, when they fell in with a Rajah Swasa, who advised them to delay 
entering the Batta country till he should have time to go into the interior and make in- 
quiry, when he should write them trom Tobah. The brethren replied, that they came 
with peaceable intentions, and that there was no necessity for such a measure. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon of Saturday, June, 28th, they came suddenly up- 
on a log fort, occupied by a number of men armed with muskets, spears, ect. They 
advanced within about a hundred yards of the fort. On spying the fort and the men, 
the interpreter offered to go and parley with them. But no sooner had he arrived at 
the fort, than they found about 200 armed natives coming from the side and the rear. 
The coolies immediately threw down their burdens and fled on the other side. The in 
terpreter also disappeared. The Battas came on shouting and brandishing their weap 
ons in a very alarming manner. The two brethren pushed their weapons aside with 
their hands, and entreated them to wait a little and come to an explanation. Mr. Ly- 
man then told Si Jan to call the interpreter. Si Jan ran a short distance to call him, 
but not seeing him, he turned round to go back to Mr. Lyman, when he heard the re- 
port of a musket, and saw Mr. Lyman fall. The Battas shouted, the shout was re 
turned from the fort, and a rush was made upon Mr. Munson, who was immediately 
pierced through with a spear, and fell. Another shout followed. The cook, who had 
on a jacket given him by Mr. Munson, was the next victim. On seeing the fate of the 
two missionaries, he attempted to escape, but was pursued, cut down by a blow from 
acleaver. Si Jan now ran for his life, secreted himself in a thicket, and at length 
found his way to Tappanooly. 

The newspapers have said that the bodies of our brethren, after being thus barvarous- 
ly deprived of life, were eaten by the Battas. It would be gratifying could the contra- 
ry be proved. This much, however, can be said; there is no conclusive evidence of 
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the fact ; it rests upon report. Whatever disposal the Lord saw fit to make of their 
lifeless remains, it was unimportant in respect to them. And if they must die a violent 
death, the circumstances of it were mercifully ordered. They appear to have had no 
apprehension of danger till the moment of their departure, and then they were dismiss- 
ed suddenly and with a single pang, to their eternal rest.—Boston Recorder. . 


Ant. VI. Popery in Boston—a fact. 


Do not pass this article by, gentle reader, without giving it a careful perusal,—nor 
without thinking over it, and weeping over it. Is it a fact that such things are done 
here ;—here, where independence of opinion is so strenuously advocated ? Yes, in 
Boston, liberty of conscience is opposed by physical force. ; 

The following facts came to our knowledge during the past week, of the truth of 
which there can be no doubt. 

A very interesting, amiable and intelligent boy, about seventeen years of age, of 
Irish descent, last December commenced working as an apprentice at the printing bu- 
siness, in an office in Cornhill. His parents are Papists, but he has been sceptical re- 
specting the truth of Popery for some time past. His parents discovered it, and with 
the genuine spirit of the church, began to take incipient measures to bring the boy 
back to the faith. 

On the evening of the first of January, his mother requested him to go to confes- 
sion; but he evaded the request. 

January 6th, he met his father in the street, who wished him to go home with him 
to converse with one of the priests. The ecclesiastic urged the importance of his be- 
ing ‘‘ confirmed,” and receiving the sacrament, saying, he should obey his parents in 
matters of religion. Upon the boy’s saying, incidentally, that he had a Bible given to 
him as a new year’s present, the priest said, ‘‘ The Bible was not made for common 
folks to read, but only for the ministers of the church.” 

The next day he went home again. His reverence was immediately sent for. When 
he entered he accosted the lad thus,—‘* You wretch! how often must I come to see 
you for notl:ing?”” The bay replied—‘‘I did not send for you.” An old woman who 
was listening, asked him how he dared talk so toa priest. ‘Dont you know,” said 
she, ‘‘that he could strike you dead, and has power to remove mountains?”* The 
priest heard this and did not contradict her. The woman said, ‘‘if ye war my son, I'd 
chain ye ind the house ; and satisfy myself by bateing ye—I’d make ye be a Caterlic.” 
His father told him ‘if he was going to leave the Roman Catholic faith, to quit his 
house, afd never come there again, and never speak to him hereafter.” He got into a 
towering passion, snatched up a stick of fire-wood, about two inches thick and struck 
him, saying that it ‘* would be a charity to kill him.” 

The ensuing Saturday the father called at the printing office, and ordered the youth 
to go to his boarding house, get his clothes and return home, Through fear of ill 
treatment, he refused: 

On Monday morning the father called again, and promised if he would return home, 
not to talk with him on the subject of religion. Consequently he went. When he 
arrived ip the house, his father took him by the hair, struck him several times and 
knocked his head against the wall. He then took off his clothes, and made him put on 
some sailor's apparel, and told him if he attempted to escape he would murder him. 
Several men were stationed on the stairs and around the house as guards. After be- 
ing locked up for a day and a night, in the upper chamber, and beaten several times 
very severely, by the advice of the priest, he was released, and told to leave the house 
immediately, and never enter it again. 

Thus was the boy sent from the home of his parents, a wanderer over the face ot 
the earth, because he chose to adhere to that belief which he thought most consistent ! 

We have the names of all concerned in our possession. 

One thing should be particularly remarked, viz: that the father was apparently the 
instrument merely, of the Boston Popish priesthood. 

The comment we leave with the reader; but we would just say that we have not 
done with the subject. 

P.S. Since wnting the above we have had another interview with the young man. 
He has received warning from a brother not to go alone near his father’s house, as the 








* She, to prove this, related the following miracles :—A priest blessed a poor woman’s corn 
in Ireland. Shortly after, during an inundation, all the corn in the whole town was spoiled 
but hers! Another priest, as she stated afterwards, always lighted his candle without any fire ! 

By the way, this same holy man, as the old lady acknowledged, was a very social person- 
age ;—he would drink his wine and swear with the bravest of them. 
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Papists in that vicinity threaten to kill him. One of them said he ‘didn't 
thing of killing a Protestant.”—Zion’s Herald. 


think any 


Art. VIL. An Extract from the Minutes of the Associate Presbytery 
of Cambrid 


rs 


‘* Baltimore, Oct., 1834. 

The Associate Presbytery of Cambridge met according to appointment : 

report of a Committee appointed on Dr. A. Bullions’ Tract on Repentance 
read and adopted.” 


Took up a 
», Which was 


‘* Baltimore, Oct. &th. 1834. 

Presbytery met, received and accepted Dr. A. Bullions’ answers to their questions 
on his Tract on Repentance.” 

‘‘ The following is the Report of the Committee on Dr. Bullions’ Tract on Repent 
ance; viz: ‘ The Committee, to whom was referred the Tract on Repentance, by the 
Rey. A. Bullions, D. D., offer the following report, viz: That having bestowed such 
attention on the subject submitted to them as their circumstances would permit, they 
are. sorry to find in Dr. Bullions’ publication, several things, which, evidently, ‘in doc 
trine, do not shew that sound speech which cannot be condemned.’ The subject of the 


Tract is one of vital importance to the spiritual interests of all mankind ; and in pro 


portion to its importance, is the danger of false views concerning it. But, as the er 
rors contained in the Tract, have already so far excited public attention, as to call forth 
an exposition and refutation of some of the leading ones, your Committee would hope, 


that the danger arising from them is, in some measure, prevented, and their evil tend- 
ency counteracted ; as the exposition and refutation will circulate as far as the Tract. 
Your Committee judge that the first duty, to which the Presbytery is now called re 
specting this matter, is to ascertain whether Dr. Bullions actually entertains sentiments 
contrary to the word of God and the subordinate standards of the Secession Church, on 
the subject of repentance. This now appears necessary, that the churches may know 
how to receive him. And, in order to this, the Committee would recommend the fol 
lowing method of procedure with Dr. Bullions, on this subject. 

1. That Presbytery specify and condemn what they may judge to be errors in Dr. 
Bullions’ Tract. 


2. Propose to Dr. Bullions such questions as may be judged necessary, in order to 


afford him an opportunity of explanation, and to ascertain his sentiments on the points, 
on which his expressions may be condemned. 

8. That if Dr. Bullions satisfy Presbytery that his sentiments on those points are 
correct, a statement, to this effect, be published in the Religious Monitor, and all fur 
ther notice of the Tract be dropped. 

4. But if Dr. Bullions do not satisfy Presbytery on this point, then let the errors be 
extracted, and put into his hand in the form of libel, or articles of charge, and the tri- 
al be issued as soon as possible. 

The following is a specification of such erroneous or doubtful expressions found in Dr. 
Bullions’ Tract as your Committee judge it proper to make, and recommend to Presby- 
tery for adoption. Dr. Bullions’ language would maintain or countenance the follow- 
ing errors: viz. 

1. That the knowledge of sin is necessarily a saving knowledge, or attended with 
salvation. (See Religious Monitor, vol. 10, page 208.) ‘* The knowledge of sin, said 
an Epicurean philosopher, is the beginning of safety. This is true as gospel, and prov- 
ed by this, that while all are sinners, there are few penitents.” 

2. That Christ did not by his righteousness lay the sole foundation for the sinner’s 
acceptance with God, but only opened a way, by which the guilty might return and 
find acceptance by repentance or good works. (Rel. Mon. vol. 10, page 240.) ‘‘ As 
a priest, he, [Christ,] has appeased the anger of Jehovah, and opened a way for the re 
turn of the guilty to his favor, and thus presents the strongest encouragement to 
repent.” 

3. That legal repentance prepares the heart for evangelical repentance. Page 240: 
‘* In adults, this, (legal repentance, ) is properly the precursor and preparation for evan 
gelical repentance.” 

4. That the natural man can hate sin; and the law, without the gospel effect that 
hatred.—‘‘ It is impossible to discern that our sins have already deprived us of much 
good, involved us in great misery, and still expose us to the torments of hell, without, 
on these accounts, being sorry for them, really hating them, &c.,—these feelings are 
so natural and unavoidable in the human heart, on a perception and conviction of sin, 
that they are no strangers among the most abandoned of men.”—'‘* The law exhibits 
to the sinner his vileness and danger, and thus fills him with hatred of sin, &c.,” p. p. 
210, 241. 
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9. That gospel repentance precedes justification, and 1s a condition of justification 
and salvation.—‘‘ Till we repent we remain under God’s sentence of condeimnation, and 
must perish,—Life and death then, are suspended on repentance. Remaining impeni- 
tent, we are condemned ; repenting, our sins are blotted out, and we ourselves are ga- 
ved.” Page 243. 

6. That sanctification must precede saving faith, and is necessary in order to it... 
‘* Till the heart is weaned from sin, it cannot aecept of the grace of the gospel, or bow 
to the supremacy of God in the law.” Page 243. 

7. That repentance has efficacy in procuring our admission into heaven.—*‘ In short, 
it, (repentance,) opens, though not meritoriously, but by thé gracious constitution of 
God, the gates of paradise for the reception of the penitent.” Page 245. 

8. That fear of punishment and hope of reward are motives to evangelical repent - 
ance.—‘‘ Sec. iv. Motives to repentance. We have the most urgent motives to re- 
pentance. 1. Till we repent we remain under God’s sentence of condemnation, and 
must perish.” Page 243. 

Your Committee recommend that the following questions be proposed to Dr. Bul- 
lions on the specified points of doctrine respectively, to afford him an opportunity of 
explanation, and to ascertain his sentiments by definite answers. 


(To the following questions Dr. Bullions’ answers are appended. ) 


‘1. On the first specification: Though the knowledge of sin in adults 16 nécessary 
to salvation, is the knowledge of sin itself, necessarily saving? Answer.—No. 

2. Did Christ, as priest, not only open a way for the sinner to return to God in duty 
and enjoyment, but lay the sole foundation in himself for acceptance with God? and is 
repentance or any other grace in us, in any respect necessary in order to warrant our 
faith in God’s acceptance of us in Christ? .4ns.—Christ as a priest laid the sole foun- 
dation of our acceptance with God, and neither repentance nor any other grace is ne- 
cessary to warrant our faith in God. 

3. Though legal repentance may precede evangelical repentance, yet does it pre- 
pare, or dispose the heart for that gracious exercise? .4ns.—No. 

4. Can the unsenewed heart really hate sin? and can the discovery of sin by the law 
alone, effect such a hatred of it in the heart? Ans.—No. 

5. Does evangelical repentance precede justification? Is repentance a condition on 
which justification is granted? .4ns.—No: Evangelical repentance is the concomitant, 
but not the condition of justification. 

6. Does hatred of sin, or forsaking it in the heart’s affection, precede saving faith? and 
is it necessary in order to the exercise of faith, cither as qualifying or giving a right? 
Ans.—No. 

7. Has repentance any efficacy in obtaining a right to heavenly happiness, or actual 
admission into it? .4ns.—No: but the impenitent cannot be admitted into heaven. 

8. Is the sinner moved to gospel repentance by the fear of condemnation and perdi- 
tion, or yet, by the hope that repentance shall have any efficacy in obtaining justifica- 
tion and happiness? .4ns.—No. Signed, A. BULLIONS. 

Baltimore, Oct. 7th, 1834. 


There is an expression in pages 240, 241, which may grammatically hold this doc- 
trine, that penitential sorrow brings penitents to Christ, in these words: “ It is a sight 
by faith of Christ as crucified, and of God as reconciled, that produces that kindly sor- 
row which true penitents feel, and which brings them to Christ.” But this seems to 
be the fault of the language rather than of the sentiment. On this expression, howev- 
er, we would remark: 1. The grammatical construction gives the above doctrine. 2. 
Giving the most favorable construction, it makes a sight by faith, &c., bring qualified 
gracious characters to Christ, viz: penitents. And, 3. This construction represents the 
sight by faith as distinct from coming to Christ, as without appropriation, as a simple 
unappropriating discovery producing repentance, and then bringing the penitent to ap- 
propriate Christ to himself. These remarks are submitted to Presbytery for their dis- 

osal. 
. Your Committee would further remark, that though they would not charge Dr. Bul- 
lions with deliberately holding the sentiments above, found in his Tract, yet he uses 
language on this important subject, which is appropriated almost entirely to the use of 
erroneous doctrine in the present age ; that he conforms too much to the popular 
language of erroneous teachers, and thus, perhaps inadvertently, countenances their 
sentiments ; and besides, manifests either too little sense of the importance of the doc- 
trines of free grace, or of the danger of legalism ; or too little knowledge of those im- 

ortant questions on these subjects, on which the contending of the church since the 

formation have cast so much light. 
J. P. MILLER, 


A. ANDERSON. ¢ “ommittes. 
Extract by A. ANDERSON, Pr Clerk. 
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Many are behind for a number of years. 


Subscribers will be considered holden for the XIJ Volume who do not signify their 


imtention to discontinue the work before the termination of the present volume. 


The Reasons of Protest against a resolution of Synod acknowledging the Associ- 
ate Synod of Original Seceders to be still in communion with us, together with An- 


swers to said Reasons have been published, and are now for sale. 
Orders forwarded by mail must be free of postage. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. T 


At the meeting of the Associate Synod, held in Philadelphia, May, | 
‘* after discussion, and prayer by a brother, the following resolution was a 
ed, viz :—Resolved that the following minute be adopted. There was lal on 
the table of Synod the Testimony of Original Seceders, and members being ca 


~ ‘x 


ed on to state whether any of them individually or any of the Presbyter 
had any thing to object, as a sufficient reason why we should not contiy 

union with said Synod of Original Seceders, as constituted under said Tec W 
mony ; and nothing of this kind being stated, the Synod do accordingly reso)y, | 
that we still continue in union with said society. From this decision ado, 

ing the above resolutiog, Mr. Pringle requested his dissent to be marke; M : 
Hindman also requested his dissent to be marked, and craved leave to protest 
if he should see cause. Messrs. Donnan, Wm. Willson, Clokey, A. Wijls 

and Dr. Bullions, dissented, for reasons to be given in.”’ 

At the meeting held in Cannonsburgh, October, 1833, « Papers be 
called for, the following were given in and read, viz: a remonstrance and pet 
tion from Messrs. Donnan and others, against the decision of last ye r, decla 
ing ourselves in communion with the Associate Synod of Original Seced, 
of Scotland. This paper was, on motion, referred to a select committ 
with instructions to report to-morrow afternoon. Messrs. Adams, Donalds 
and Templeton, were appointed the committee. Reasons of protest by Dr 
Bruce against the Synod’s decision of last year, declaring this Synod in ecck 
siastical fellowship with the Associate Synod of Original Seceders in Scot 
were read, and, on motion, laidon the table. Mr. Blair craved and obtaine: 
privilege of protesting also—reasons to be givenin. A majority of the select 
committee appointed on the remonstrance and petition of Messrs, Donnan a 
others, presented a report. The minority of said committee, also presente 
a report, and both reports were, on motion, laid on the table. A motion was 
made to take up the report of the select committee on the remonstrance a1 
petition of Messrs. Donnan and others. This motion being put to the vote 
was negatived. Against this decision, in connexion with the original act on 
the Scotch Testimony, Mr. Donnan gave notice that he protested in his own 
name and that of the other remonstrants, for reasons to be given in, and dé 
clared that they withdrew the remonstrance; and he was joined by Messrs. 
Wm. Wilson, A. Wilson, France, Clokey, Rodgers and D. McLane, sen. Dr. 
Bruce craved his dissent to be marked from the decision. Reasons of protest, 
by Messrs. Donnan and others, against the Synod’s deed of last year, declar- 
ing us to be in communion with the Associate Synod of Original Seceders, 
as also against the decision of last evening in regard to the remenstrance and 
petition, were given in and read, and Dr. Ramsay and Messrs. Allison and 
Beveridge were apgpinted a committee to answer said reasons.”’ 

And at the meeting held in Baltimore, October, 1834, ‘On m@¥magihe 
Synod proceeded to hear the answers to the reasonsy»of protest given in 
last year against a deed of Synod, recognizing the Synod of Original 
Seceders, as in fellowship with us. After making rome progress, th 
Synod adjourned till seven o’clock this evening. Seven o’clock, P. M., The 
Synod resumed the subject left unfinished in the afternoon, viz: the reading 
of answers to reasons of protest in referenee to the Synod’s enactment on the 
subject of Original Seceders. After making some progress, it was, on motion, 
resolved to suspended the further reading of the answers for the present ; and 
to publish the reasons of protest, with their answers, for the consideration of 
Synod till next meeting. On motion, Resolved, that the editor of the Religious 
Monitor be requested to publish said papers.’’ 


es 








REASONS OF PROTEST 


To the Associate Synod now sitting at Cannonsburgh, on this, the 

ist, day of October, 1333, the following Reasons of Protest 
gainst an act of said Synod, relative to communion with the 
{4 ssociate Synod of Original Seceders, passed at Synod’s last 
eeting at Philade lphia, are humbly submitted. 


Ist. We Protest against the above deed, becaus: » think it 
was not done with that deliberation, that its importance demanded. 
here were only two copies of the Testimony of the ¢ lriginal Se- 
eders in each of our Presbyteries, for the space of one year only. 
[here were, it is true, some copies besides, belonging to individu- 
in the hands of some of the members, for a longer time ; but 


the copies that were amongst us, were so very few, that we 


} 


good reason to believe, that several of the members, who 
rs 
‘ 


or the resolution, had but a verv superficial acquaintance 


+ ; 
ted 


with the book. Our elders generally had no opportunity of peru- 
g it, and our people almost universally knew nothing about it. 
As that Testimony was laid, according to the language of the 
esolution, on Synod’s table, it was certainly intended that the 
doption of said resolution should be understood to be the judg- 
nt of the whole church, under Synod’s inspection, concerning 
We might without any breach of order, have avoided taking 

ny judicial cognizance of said ‘Testimony, asthe General Associ- 
te Sy nod did respecting our Testimony, when it was first publish- 
but when our Presbyteries were required by Synad to report, 
and Synod itself had determined to give judgment upon it, that 
idgment should, certainly, have been according to knowledge. 
\s said Testimony has been the subject of our judicial consideration 
by our Synodical deed, we declare our being in communion with 
riginal Seceders, on the ground of their Testimony. We say 
that Testimony is ours, and that we are as much one with Original 
Seceders, as we are one amongst ourselves. Should not such con- 
lusions have been the results of correct knowledge in our mem- 
bers and not of superficial information, and raghness in judging ? 
2d. We protest against the adoption of said resolution because 
we apprehend it proceeds on a gross misrepresentation of facts. 
There was certainly no religious body known by the name of the 
Associate Synod of Original Seceders before the 18th of May, 
1827. Then it was, as is well known that the Constitutional 
Presbytery and the Associate Synod became united. The Con- 
stitutional Presbytery from the time of their being first constituted 
in 1806, till the time of the above union, had no other Testimony 
but the Judicial Act and Testimony, as exhibited in what is called 
Gib’s Display and objected to that new exhibition of the Testimony 
made by the General Associate Synod in 1804. ‘This last was 
the Testimony of the Protesters, who called themselves the Asso- 
ciate Synod until the time of said union. Had the Constitutional 
Presbytery agree to the principles of the Associate church, 
nothing more would have been necessary than making a candid 

















4 
acknowledgement of their sin, in schismatically breaking off fror 
+ i iron 
the communion of that church in 1806, andat the same time ace 


ing, without reserve, to the Sec ession T estimony as e zhibieed 

1804. But so far from this having been done, the New Syno 
the Original Seceders aren as their Testimony a doc ment 

we intend to show afterwards, in some important 


A 


: y po nts, 
gether different from what the protesters formerly prof 


esse 


hold, and also in opposition to what is adhered to by 


y us. 
The above things being considered, what propriety can t! 
be in the language of the above resolution? * The Synod 
accordingly resolve, that we still continue in union with said S 
ciety.’ Before that resolution was adopted, we were nev 


union with the Synod of Original Seceders. We neither 
citly nor implicitly, formally nor informally, directly nor indiree: 
made any Seinratien or passed any act acknowledging 


union. Why then speak of continuing in it? Wewere, ; 


it} i 

in communion with the Associate Synod or Protesters, whe) 
] | 1 ‘a 

above union took place ; but as by that union the Associate Sy 

of Scotland ceased to exist, how could we be sal | to conti 


biviil 
U 


communion with it l‘o speak ( ithe r of continuing with aso 


with which we have never be fore been connected, or witha so 
that has ceased to be, must be absurd, and such is the absurdity 
say the least of it, of Synod’s resolution. 

3d. We protest against the above deed of Svnod because 
we as a Synod, approve of the views of the Constitutional P 
bytery, particularly as respects those two points, viz : th , 
of the civil magistrate in matters of religion, and Nationa] Cov 
nanting ; and also by it adopt a Testimony in these parti 
contrary to our own. If the views of the Constitutional Presby- 
tery and those of the Original Seceders, on the above two point 


agree, then certainly in allowing ourselves to be in communi 

with the latter body, we would be approving of the principles o 
the former, and so condemning ourselves. That we may se: 
whether there be such a coincidence of views on said points, he 
tween said Presbytery and the Synod of Original Seceders, it w 
be necessary to make some quotations. Dr. McCrie, one of th 
leaders of the Constitutional Presbytery, and now a member of the 
Synod of Original Seceders, says, in his ‘* statement of the differ- 
ence, &c., pages 80 and 81, * When re ligion has become corrupt, 
after it has been received and established in a nation, and has de- 
generated into a system of falshood, superstition idolatry and 
tyrrany, carried on by church men, aide d by the civil powers ; 
and when various abuses of this kind are interwoven with the 
civil constitution and administration, an eminent exercise of cir 

authority is requisite for the reformation of them, not by the aboli- 
tion of all laws respecting religion, as a matter which civil govern- 
ment has no concern with, and by leaving every thing to individ- 
ual exertion, or voluntary associations which would only breed 
anarchy, or endless disorder ; but by magistrates taking an active 
part in prosecuting a public re formation, removing external hin- 
drances, correcting public and established abuses, allowing and in 
some cases calling together, and supporting ecclesiastical assem- 



















nies, for settling the internal affairs of the church and of religion, 
hat unity and peace may be preserve d.—In an ordinary state of 







nat rs the V also judge the it it is the dutv of civil rulers to main- + 
nand sup port the interests of religion, and the kingdom of Christ, | 
wublic ly rec ognising and countenance ing its institutions, giving I 

e legal sanction toa public profession, or confession of its faith, 





rticular form of worship, and ecclesiastical discipline, which 






e ratified as national, and by making public and permanent pro- 7 


yn for the religious instruction of their subjects and the main- : 






sit 





wnce of divine ordinances among them.” 





ti 








ie third reason of the second remonstrance presented to the i7 
Associate Synod bv the brethren of the Constitutional : 





esbytery, it issaid, ** There is another point wherein the Synod 





es of all the Protestant Churches and 








rom the pr 
resbyterians h itherto. The point is this, that a nation in its civil |: 







icitv. or the magistrate as Its organ, cannot employ civil 





thoritv. for the benefit of the church and of religion, any far- 






than it may and ought to be employed for the benefit of all , 





? 


n, without regard to their re ligion.”’ Thev sav. farther, ** That 



































yterians in former, and Seceders in later times, maintained j 
t the civil magistrate hath eminent opportunity in the warrant- i) 
. al ‘ fc 
exercise oft his office. ot promoting the kingdom of Chr St, 
d that his conscience being satisfied about the true religion, it 
to exercise his power in various ways for promoting, ' 
and enc profession of the true religion ‘ 
g¢ his subjects.”’ To the same purpose many more quotations S| 
ght be made from the writings of the brethren of the Constitu- ‘ 
ja Pre spvteryv : but the pove may s iffice. 
a os : a , iB 
Phe Tl Shimon of thre Orien ii Nerede rs fhat our s nod hare a 
pted, speaks in the same manner of the civil magistrate’s power th: 








atters of religion. In Part Ist., page 63, it is said, ** In the 
ercise of their legislative authority, tis the duty of nations, 
Une representatives, to remove from their civil constitutions it'@ 
atever may be found to stand in the wav of the progress of re- 









whole of their civil laws tramed, and eB 










whole of their administration regulated in such a manner as ie 
i I = 7 












© agreeable to it, and subservient to its interests—to give de- ie 
1 countenance and public protection to its functionaries, in the 
scharge ot their duty, and to provide all needful legal securities iF 







behalf of the se riptural } rofession of it, not only against turbu- 





ndividuals or factions, but also against the attempts to under- 





ne and supplant it, which may be made by the rulers, to whom é 
e administration of their affairs may be entrusted. But !f nations ‘ 





may legislate in favor of revealed religion, it follows, as a native 
nference that it is competent to magistrates in whom the exec- 






live power of the nation is lodge? to exercise that power bv car- ae 
, " , ss . a oa 
ving the laws thus framed into execution. 7 
By comparing these quotations candidly, no doubt can be enter- \| 
: J 





tained of their agreement. There is some ambiguity and obscu- 
rity in them all, in the former passages as well as in the latter 
It was easter to see what the brethren of the Constitutional Pres- 
Testimony of the Genera! Associate Synod, re- 








bytery blamed in the 
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specing magistracy, than to see precisely what were their Own 
views as to the extent of the magistrate’s power. The Genera 
Associate Synod saw that the brethren of the Constitutional Pres. 
bytery approved of the magistrate’s having more to do with mer 

than as members of civil society. They saw that their brethre 

allowed civil rulers to exercise certain functions regarding th 

affairs of the church, that in a word they approved of what 
called civil ecclesiastical establishments. The Constitutiona 
brethren themselves looked on the difference between them ar 
the Synod to be of no little moment. 


ire 


On account of it they wit 
drew from the Synod’s communion, and bore testimony agains 
that Synod as being unfaithful to their profession, and never 
turned to the same communion again. 

Had the brethren of the Constitutional Presbytery when 


united with the Protesters, or Associate Synod in 1827, relingu 


entertained, regarding magistra 
and national covenanting, and embraced the principles, « 


ed the views they formerly 

; yn the 
points, held by those with whom they united, they would, w 
any hesitation, have acceeded to the Secession Testimony as es 
hibited in 1804, 


their principles as the Associate Synod were, certainly the Testi- 


mony of the latter would have been the proper instrument und 
which both parties, when united, should have constituted themselves 
There was no such change in the circumstances of the Secess 

church, in the 


Were the Original Seceders exactly the s 


small space of 21 years, as that any new exhibit 
of their ‘lest mony was required, and most likely had Dr. McC 
party yielded all to Paxton’s, there would not vet have bee: 


new thing, called the Testimony of the Original Seceders. VW 
out any doubt, we think, the Protesters, or Associate Synod h 


acceeded tot 


e Constitutional Presbytery, and we by our late Sy- 


nodical deed have done the same thing. This being the case, w 


have condemned ourselves for holding communion with the Ger 
ral Associate Synod, for the greater part of the last twenty 
and we have also condemned our own Testimony which is 


strict accordance with that which the General Associate Synod 
exhibited in 1804, and which in very plain terms is opposed, o 
the head of magistracy to the Testimony of the Original S 
ceders. 

In our Testimony, Part 1, Sec. 15, 16, 17 and 18, w 
speak our sentiments on this subject. 


piadlu 


For instance, we say, t 
‘*the whole duty of the magistrate respects men, not as christians, 
The appointed means for p 
moting the kingdom of Christ, are all of a spiritual nature.”’ 

As to national covenanting, 


but as members of civil society. 


there is also in this a strict agree- 
ment between the views of the Constitutional Presbytery and the 
‘Testimony of the Original Seceders, and in both an opposition to ou 
Testimony. Mr. Allan in his Treatise of the power of the civ 
magistrate, Says that the words of the first remonstrance, of the 


i il 


remonstrating brethren, or members of the Constitutional Presby- 
tery are these: * Ina correspondence with their limited definition 
of covenanting, we are told (by the General Associate Synod, 

that covenanting is a solemn act 


of religious worship, and 
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not incumbent on men in their civil character, and that in New- 
Testament times, although a whole nation should join in this, it 
could be viewed in no other light, than that of an extensive church, 
ncluding all the individuals who constitute a nation, as in their 
spiritual character, devoting themselves and their seed to the Lord, 
ind to prevent all misapprehension of the Synod’s meaning, we 
are told that religious covenanting is entirely an ecclesiastical 
juty.”” 

In perfect accordance with the Constitutional brethren, and in 

rect opposition to the General Synod as above, the Original Sy- 

,d say in their Testimony, page 70, ‘* That covenanting is ca- 

ible of various modifications, and cannot be restricted to men 
erely in the character of church members.”’ And in page 139 they 
say, ‘* In opposition to those who deny the warrantableness of 

itional religious covenanting, we declare, That as religious cove- 
anting has its foundation in moral natural law, which is common 
io mankind in general, it is not exclusively an ecclesiastical ordi- 
ance.” 

We say in the Testimony of the Associate Synod of North 
America, Part 1, sec. 20, ** As to what may be called the civil 
art of these covenants it is what we neither have, nor ever had 
ny thing to do with. Nothing of that kind has a place in the 
bond which our brethren in Scotland use in covenanting. They 
idged it improper to mix civil and religious matters in such cove- 
nants; we are of the same mind with them.’’ The same words 
ire repeated in the act concerning covenanting, page 147. Thus 
the views of our church, on the subject of national covenanting, 
xactly agree with those held by the General Associate Synod, 
ud are directly opposed to those formerly held by the Constitu- 
tional Presbrtery and now by the Associate Synod of Original 
Seceders. ; P , 

ith. We protest against said deed of Synod because by it, Synod 
approve of a scheme not only contrary to their own Testimony, 
in the terms in which it is exhibited, but also highly exceptionable 
ma variety of other accounts. According to a quotation already 
made from the Testimony of the Original Seceders, the civil ma- 
gistrate is to ** give decided countenance, and public protection 
to its functionaries (those of revealed religion) in the discharge of 
their duty, and provide all needful legal securities in behalf of the 
scriptural profession of it.” 

This language deserves to be examined a little. Who that reads 
this does not see that by it the magistrate as such is made the 
judge of what is the Scriptural profession of Christianity, and he 
is not only to judge for himself, but for other men also ? He is to 
judge for all that are under his magisterial authority ; so that 
whatever denomination of Christians he shall consider as holding 
that profession, he shall be at liberty, and it shall be his duty, to 
favor above all others by affording their functionaries public coun- 
tenance and protection, and making laws that he may deem ne- 
cessary for their exclusive benefit, in the way of securing them 
against harm from turbulent individuals, factions, &c. Does the 
civil magistrate rive the preference to Independents or to Presby- 








terians, or to Episcopalians or Papists, or to Socinians, Armini- 
ans or Calvanists, or to any other sect or denomination whatever, 
as holding the Scriptura! profession of Christianity, he is accord- 
ing to the above quotation to make laws for the exclusive bentfit of 
that denomination. 

Were all the different denominations of Christians, that belong 
to any state or commonwealth, protected in the free and peacea- 
ble exercise of their worship, by the civil magistrate, so long as 
they avowed no princ iple s and did nothi ng injurious to the peaci 
and order of civil socie ty, the magistrate in this case would be 
doing his duty ; but so soon as he favors one denomination of 
outwardly peaceable and orderly Christians above another, or binds 
men wer certain civil pains and penalties to make any particu- 
ar religious profession, then, there is a civil ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment, and of this it is evident to us the Original Seceders ap- 
proved, and so do we in joining them. 
~ We readily admit that magistrates should be religious men : men 
fearing God and hating covetousness ; that they accord ingly 
should choose a religious profession ‘for themselves, and uss 
their influence in their private character for promoting the pros- 
perity of that branch of the visible church of which they are mor 
immediately members ; that they should carefullv distinguish be- 
tween truth and error as respects religion, and use their endeay- 
ors, in their private stations, to advance the one and put down th 
ther. We readily admit also, that in framing the civil constitution 
and laws, they should act as Christians, and endeavor to have then 

nm every partr ular exactly c rresponding with, and founded U) 

» Div ine law. We readily admit also that it is the duty of maPpis- 
trates, as such, to use their auth rity an | power to put down pel 
and avowed atheism, which is destructive of “the be st bond ( if SOC I- 
ety, and also any system of religion that is directly injurious t 
the peace and order of the civil ce mmunity, protecting the churcl 


every denomination, from any external enemy and dang 


Moreover as it is the province of the civil magistrate to punish for 
profane swearing, perjury, blasphemy, riot and drunkenness, s 


tis within his province for the preservation of outward orde 


1 community, the great majority of whom profess Christianity, t 
punish for certain gross violations of the christian Sabbath. 


Now while we make the ebove admissions, we assign the fol- 


owlng as reasons why we are determin dly op posed to those civ 
religious establishments, of which Synod, by their late act declare 
f ip obat yn 


lst. There is no foundation in the word of God for the cin 

magistrate to exercise that power in matters of religion whicl 
original Seceders would allow him, and the Scriptures condemn the 
principle of ecclesiastical establishments under the New-Testa- 
ment. It is argued by some, in favor of such establishments, that 

ivil mag strates in our times have an example for their imitation, 
in the authority which the kings of Israel we re allowed to exercise 
over the church. But the government of the Israelitsh nation 
was so peculiar in its nature, that no argument can be drawn from 
what was practiced by their kings to what ought to be performed 

















y the civil rulers of other nations. Israel was a holy nation. 
The government was a theocracy. The laws were divine and 
mmediately from heaven. The kings of Israel were indeed 
lowed to exercise great power in church matters. They were 
lowed to ap point national fasts and ths unksgivings—to de -pose 
he ministers of religion, when they thought that they did wrong, 
ind to appoint others in their room, that they thought more de- 
serving. They were allowed to direct those who ministered in 
things, how to perform their sacred functions. The “y were 
owed to use ¢ ~ompulsory y measures in matters of re ligion, punish- 
ng idolaters and false teachers with death. Jehoshaphat appoint- 
ed days of fasting and thanksgiving. Solomon deposed A biathar 
the hi gh prie st, and put Zadock in his p 1: ice. David regulated the 
ources of the priests, directed the singers in the tabernacle, and 
rdered almost all the concerns of divine worship. That idolaters 
d false teachers were allowed to be put to death, by the kings 
Israel, is plain from Deuteronomy 18, 20and 13. Now those 
use the above argument if they mean that it should have any 
weight, ought to allow their magistrates to have all the power, in 
atters of religion, that the kings of Israel had. The above is 
hief argument taken from the Word of God in favor of civil 
ecclesiastical establishments. We do not wait at present to men- 
) others. 
There are many parts of the Scripture that condemn th > princi 
* these establishments. We shall only mention a few of 
Our Lord says ** My k ngd ym is not of this world.” 
is the word of the Lord to Zerubabel ‘ not by might, 
by power, but by my Spirit saith the Lord of Hosts.” 
The weapons of our warfare are not earnal, but spiritual, and 
ighty thr rough God to the pulling down of strong holds, casting 
own imaginations, and every thing that exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of God, and bringing every thought into captivity to 
e obedience of Christ.” 
2d. Matters purely religious, from their very nature, are not 
table for being subjects of civil legislation and being bound on 
en under civil pains. Men may appear to be influenced by th 
xpectation of superior temporal advantages ‘Id out to those who 
mbrace the national religion. They may so far conform to the 
ews of civil rulers, as to become members of the national church, 
yea they may appear to be the zealous advocates, and defenders 
hereof, but civil laws, sanctions, rewards or force, will make 
nen no better Christians. The fear of incurring civil pains will 
never make men believe. It is not by human might nor power that 
= : effected, but by the Spirit of og! _— of Hosts. 
. To allow the civil magistrate to have power in matters 
irely religious would be derogatory to ‘on character of Christ as 
Ki ing and Head of the church. The church says ** The Lord is 
our Judge, The Lord is our Law-giver, The Lord is our King, 
He will save us.” He is the Head of the body, which is the 
church. None but Christ has any right to prescribe laws to the 
church, or to determine what rewards shall be conferred on his 
obedient subjects ; or to appoint what penalties shall be inflicted 
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on the contemners of his authority. To be professed witnesses 
of Christ therefore and not to stand forth in defence of his royal 
prerogatives, and supreme authority over his own kingdom, and 
in Opposition to all encroachments on them, whether by open ene- 
mies, or pretended friends, would be highly inconsistent with the 
christian character, and dishonoring to our Divine Lord. 

ith. ‘To allow the civil magistrate to exercise authority in mat- 
ters purely religious is contrary to the rights of private iudgment, 
yr liberty of conscience. God the Creator hath endowed all me, 
with liberty of thinking, enquiring judging and choosing for them- 
selves. Every man has a right to judge for himself in matters of 
faith and worship. No man can answer to God for another man, 
sO no man in respect of the things of God can judge for anoth 
‘To a man’s master he stands or falls. Noman can confer great 





liberty of judging or choosing on another man, than that othe: r is 
already possessed of, and no power on earth has a right to de prive 
aman of that liberty. It is every man’s right aa why should 
magistrates by their laws or administration atte mpt to infring ge 


W hy should the man who, acknowledges he thinks in a certai 
way about relig 


ligious matters, have more favor from civil rulers tha 
the man who acknowledges he thinks in another way about tl 
same things ; providing they are both harmless and peaceable, 
to their outward deportment ? 

This freedom of private judgment, or liberty of conscience 
necessary to human accountability, and is unalienable. Acco 
ingly we are directed in the Word of God to * Try the 
whether the y be of God,”’ to ** Prove all things, , ’ Search the 


spirit 


Ser 


tures,’ &c. This isa right which the . Reformation from Poper 


boldly asserted. It was torn from the hands of Popes and cardi- 


nals, and inferior clergy, Who dared to force men to believe 
worship as they did. The liberty of believing and worshippil ng 
in our own wi iy, is the glory of Protestantism, and it is the duty 
‘very free man to maintain that liberty. 

5th. ‘To allow the civil magistrate to exercise power in matters 
of re ligion, as the ( riginal Seceders do, unavoidably leads to per 
secution. This scheme has been at the bottom of all the perser 
tions, for conscienee’ sake, that ever have been, ¢ spec ially those 
that have taken place under Rome Antichristian. Conscientious 
and godly men will not sacrifice their faith to please the rulers 
the world, or to avoid becoming victims of their intolerance and 
tyranny. It is this stern integrity in some men, this unshake! 
constancy, this invincible faithfulness in not allowing others t 
choose their faith or worship for them, that hath swelled the lists 
of the martyrs, and hath made the whore of Babylon drunk wit 
the blood of the saints. 

6th. These establishments are inconsistent with and most inju- 
rious to civil liberty, as in free States or Commonwealths. We 
are aware that we need not be full in illustrsting these things t 
Synod. We only instance one thing here, to bring the matter 
home to ourselves. Were the present rules of these United States, 
to assume to themselves such authority in church matters, as to 
make Presbyterianism, or Episcopalianism, or any other profes- 





il 


sion of Christianity, the national religion, and were they to make 
such Jaws as not to allow any to be eligible to places of trust, in 
the government of the country but such as belonged to the national 
-hurch, what American citizen would not revolt at this ? Fhe cry 
f tyranny would resound through the length and breadth of the 
(Union. Liberty to all to worship God im whatever way they may 
think proper, providing nothing be done to disturb the peace is the 
high privilege, and grand and distinguishing ornament of Ameri- 
in freemen. 

7th. There was no such thing in the world as ecclesiastical] 


| es- 
shments for the first 300 years of ourera. Thus in the purest 
s of the profession of our holy religion, there was not such a 
ng asa christian magistracy. Little sooner was Christianity 
stablished in the Roman Empire, as in Constantine’s time, in 
325 than the antichrist began to make his appearance. 
sth. The doctrine which denies to the civil magistrate in any 
ise, the right of binding men to obedience in matters purely reli 
under all civil pains, is an old doctrine. This doctrine was 

and boldly contended for, by our religious ancestors, 


ottish persecution. On account of this they 


They resisted to blood striving 


' ~omposed the first 
ession Testimony. They say ‘* TI Jesus Christ, our 
eat Immanuel, and he alone is King over Zion, t hill of his 
ness, and to him alone it pertains to give laws and ordinances 


the church, which is his spiritual, free and independent King- 
ym. 


This was the doctrine of the Associate Presbytery in their an- 


wers to Nairn. Thev say ** That the publi od of outward 


red 
ind common order in all reasonable society, to the glory of God, 


s the great and only end which those invested with the magistracy 
in propose, in a sole respect to that office.” 
In the year 1759—60, 61, the Associate Synod held the same 
rinciples. They refused to apply to th British king for the pro- 
motion of religious re formati n,. though at that time, mu h irged 


to do so. 


Mr. Allan in his bool 


} His DOOK abo rererre to, which. 


t 


ibstance of answers by a Ci mimittee of the General Associate 
Synod to the brethren of the Constitutional Presbytery on the same 
ints we are now consid ring, and to which we have been indebt- 
in some of the observations above made, is good authority, 
Says, the practic of the Associate Synod, ever since the year 1741, 
especting royal fasts and thanksgivings, also indicates the 
principles of that Synod to be the same, 1. e. opposed to the civil 
magistrate using his authority in things purely religious. 

jut perhaps it will be said, it is in vain to argue against Origi- 
nal Seceders on account of their approving of ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments, since the question about these establishments was not 
agitated when our fathers seceded from the national hurch, and they 
have not been formerly testified against by us. To this it may 
be replied, that the Secession church has alw ays been opposed to 
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the principle, on which ecclesiastical establishments are founded, 

and have uniformly testified against it. We did so in our first 

Testimony, and in our answers to Nairn, and in the other Cases 

above mentioned, yea, through the whole of our history as a dis- 

tinct witnessing body we have done so. : 
Perhaps it will be said farther, that that the Original Seceders 

in allowing the civil magistrate to interfere in matters of religion. 

say nothing different from what is said by the Westminster divines 

in their Confession of Faith, which Confession Seceders as we 

as several other denominations of Christians, have always prof 

ed to hold as their own Confession. All this we will ad 

the conclusion. It is not strictly 

the Westminster Confession 


never recely 


+ 
y 
LiOTl. 


Che brethr yf Constitutions Presbytery blamed very 
much the General 4 sociate Synod an account of the 


as expressed 1 tl r Lestimony ot 1804, iInacer wh 


be understood a ie the Westminste 
same had 
Pennsylvania, an 
y said brethren 

The Original Secede 


ations as their brethren of 
say that the articles in th ‘ if Faith, on whicl 
»} j 


tations cnietly be ‘Al e defend | h principles of 


of F; 
meet at Westmin 


: . 
; - 4 
tana, aS Sa 


roved e assembly 


he Associat Svnod 
ng the Westminster C 
with which the 

eset Standar 
one, on the see 
made by the 
1647. 


Now let ¢ nprejudicet pers n who has anv correct ide 


he I Ul , 


ontession, 


about the meaning of the English language, read the ( 
hap. xx. 4, and xxiii. 3, and xxxi. 2, and! am convinced 
that those who ap 


he will say 
prove of these articles as they are, without any 
explanation, limitation or exception, but the General Assembly’s 
one, or the last of them, approve of civil ecclesiastical establish- 
ments. 

The present practice of Original Seceders but too well corres- 
pond with the above views. They, viz. the Original Seceders, 
and the old light Burghers are said to be the only dissenters in 
Scotland who appear in defence of the Scottish national church 
establishment. Dr. M’Crie’s son, a minister belonging to the As- 
sociate Synod of Original Seceders appeared at a meeting, and 
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was made an honorary member of a society in Glassgow, formed 

, defence of the above establishment. In a paragraph quoted 
lately in the Presbyterian of Philadelphia from the New-York Ob- 
server, it is said ‘Dr. Chalmers and Dr. McCrie are the champi- 

ns for establishments; the former princ ipa ™ on the ground of 
expedit ney, the latter on that of Scripture.” 

As to the views of our brethren of the Original Secession 
specting national covenanting, while they are substantially 
same as those of the Constitutional Pre sbytery, they corre spond 
exactly w! ith the views of both, r gi irding eccle lad establish- 
That nations as such, or diff rent classes of men in the 

may lawfully ter into leagues o1 compacts witl 
‘ivil concerns, and bind themselves even 
these covenants 
‘tions be 
relig 
, or the every day contracts of merchandisé 
ugh we engage ole of our duty, ir 

‘tments of life, 

transaction, 
Thy | 

is members « ft 
ous covenants, 
ave iching of the 

be our God, an agement to walk after him and keep 
commandments, and sometimes a swearing with all! the heart 
seek the Lord God of our fathers. There is surely nothing civ 
n this. ‘True Covenanters renounce the covenant of works, as to 
iny hope of life by it, and by faith take hold of the covenant of 
grace, and promise in the strength of divine grace to pay their 
vows. This they do certainly, notin a civil capac ty, but as mem- 
bers of the church. This is the only kind of covenanting the 
church has to do with, and men in their civil capacities neither can, 
nor do practice it. For our forefathers in Scotland in times of 


difficulty and danger to enter into a civil or political league, to 


defend against their enemies their properties, liberties and lives 


was certainly laudable and commendable : and for all ranks 
them to enter intoa solemn covenant, for themselves and their 
children to be the Lord’s, — was also highly to be commended ; 
but their blending civil and religious matters in the same league 
and covenant and sanctioning the whole transaction by acts of 
Parliament and Ecclesiastical deeds, and enjoining it to be sworn 
throughout Britain and Ireland, by the whole of the people under 
cal civil pains—this we disap prove of, and in our proceedings as 
a church we have always acted accordingly. 

By the civil part of the solemn le: ague and covenant the Asso- 
ciate or Secession church never held herself obligated. By the 
other part, viz: the religious, we have always considered our- 
selves to be solemnly bound. 

That kind of national covenanting which consists of the great 
body of the people of a nation, as church members, voluntarily, 

without bei sing compelled by any civil authority or force, giving 
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themselves unto the Lord, and avouching him to be their God, ang 
the God of their seed, is what we approve of and desire. By 
this is not national cove nanting, in the estimation of our brethren 
of the new Synod, at least if they admit it at all under that name 
There is another species of it which the y hold in higher esteem, 
They say ‘a nation may enter into such a vow or covenant in jt 
religious character, the public authorities, ecclessiastical and ciy 
concurring to promote it, and the rest of the people cleaving t 
them, and entering into the oath.” This is just a declared ap Pr ’ 
val of the manner in which the national and solemn le: ague 
covenant of Scotland, were first entered into by our re ieee an- 
cestors, the civil and ecclesiastical authorities joining togeth 
in promoting them ; the one by an act of parliament and the othe 
by an act of the General Assembly of the Cuaron of Se — 
Acc ordingly they say in article 4th. of Series 2d. ‘* We « 

to maintain the morality of the National covenant of Sc: 
and the solemn league and covenant of the three nations : 


tinue 

mor 
or that 
those covenants were for the matter of them, just and warrantable, 
for the ends necessary and commendable, and for the time re 
sonable. And we farther maintain that as these covenants wer 
national deeds, and as they had a permanent object, the Vv must! 
of perpetus il obligation upon all ranks in these lands ; and that! 
violation of them and the denying of their continual par 
are great public evils, and grounds of the Lord’s controversy wit 
Britain and Ireland.” Thus our brethren approve of the exercis 
of authority civil and religious, by which these covenants were en- 
acted, ratified and enforced. The -y approve of the matter of then 
rivil and religious, and of the manner in which these things are 
blended together. ‘They consider these covenants as binding on 
posterity in their civil, as well as in their religious parts, so that 
those who are bound by one part are bound by both, and of cours: 
we in the United States musteither be be yond the reach of their obli- 
gation altogether, or be bound by the civil part as well as by the reli- 
gious. ‘That we are obligated by the religious part of these cove- 
nants, we have already asserted, but that we, in these United States, 
are bound by the civil parts of them, is too absurd to be entertain- 
ed for a moment. 

[t may be, after all, that some will say, that though there is a 
difference of sentiment between us and the Original Seceders, 4 
that difference is of so little importance as not to justify us in hold- 
ing a seperate communion from them. The brethren of the Con- 
stitutional Presbytery did not say it was a matter of little importance, 
when on account of it, as | have before mentioned, they separated 
from the communion of the General Associate Synod ; nor did the 
same brethren say, it was a matter of little importance, when at the 
time of the late union between them and the Protesters, or Associ- 
ate Synod, they would not on account of it, acceede to the Tes- 
timony of the latter, but demanded a new Testimony, containing 
their former distinguishing views. Did these brethren not accede 
to the Testimony of the Associate Synod ? We are convinced that 
for the same reason they would not accede to ours, though it were 
presented to them for the purpose. Do we say that we should 
hold communion with the Original Seceders, though the difference 





of sentiment between us and them be great? In this case we cer- 
tainly could not be giving evidence of our unity or of our members 
speaking the same things, but would be c himing with the grossest 
atitudinarianism of the day. 

One of those things for which the Secession church was so em- 
nently distinguished above the most, if not all, the other churches, 
s her undisguised and bold appearance in behalf of liberty of con- 
scrience and in opposition to all Popish and Erastian tenets, re- 
garding the connexion between Church and State. Early, as has 
been shown, these liberal views were entertained in the Secession 
hurch, and they were much strengthened about the time the Gene- 
al Associate Synod were engaged in drawing up their new exhi- 

tion of the Testimony, which was enacted in 1804, by means of 

book on ecclesiastical establishments, written by on of their own 
embers, the late Mr. Graham of New-Castle. Our just and 
Scriptural sentiments, respecting the power of the civil magistrate 

) matters of religion has been, and still ought to be, the glory of 

irchurch. Shall we then with quiet and tame submission allow 
this precious piece of reformation to be trod under foot ? Shall we 

llow ourselves to be driven back to the barbarism of the dark 
ages, to the bosom of Popery, or the heresy of Nairn? No. 


Though much, a great deal too much has been done towards this, 
yet we fondly hope Synod will vet be prevailed upon to reverse 
» obnoxious deed, 
itis much to be lamented that our bretheren of the Associate 
Synod of Scotland, after they had so faithfully contended and stood 
out against the corrupt union that was formed with the Burghers, 


should themselves have fallen into a union fraught with as great 
evils, and that we by our late deed should have embraced a scheme 
lestructive of our own Testimony in such important concerns. 
Before passing auch an act as that referred to, it would have been 
the most orderly methud, to make a formal renunciation of our 
own Testimony on the pewer of the civil magistrate and national 
covenanting. This would have freed us of much inconsistency, 
and from the trouble of attempting to reconcile two Testimonies 
that can never agree. 

The above paper as containing our reasons of Protest we pre- 
sent to Synod in our own name and in the name of all who ap- 
prove of it. 

ALEX’R. DONNAN, 
Wma. WILSON, 
ALEX. WILSON, 
JOSEPH CLOKEY, 
JAMES RODGERS, 
DAN’L. M’LEAN, 
JOHN FRANCE. 
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Mr. Blair’s Additional Reasons of Protest. 


Whilst I cordially join with the reasons of protest now read by Mr 
Donnan, though not with every word in the illustration, I will add the: 
[ protest against the act of Synod, 

Ist. Because it was an act not necessary for any practical purpose 
Ministers and church members from their societies might have been re 
ceived like others on the approbation of our principles. 

2d. The diversity of sentiment and strong opposition to the act mie} 
have been predicted to a certainty. Every one on reading the Test 
mony of that church and comparing it with ours, might have foresee 
the painful agitation and convulsion, into which it has thrown this Sy 
nod, : 

3d. It was calculated to awaken bad feelings between us and the 
versally acknowledged great and good men in the church with which we 
united. Reasons of protest and answers to them against a society 
where the names of Dr. McCrie and Mr. Paxton are to be mentioned. 
is wounding to the feelings of every member in our society. 

4th. An approbation of the principles of the Associate Synod of Or 
ginal Seceders, on the head of the magistrate’s authority is more into 
erable in these United States than they would be were w e living in Scot 
land. On this I will only mention our attainments of reformation in our 
civil government. We are free fromall the curses of an establishmen: 
as well as its pretended advantages. We should approach therefor 
with horror its very language, and we should not destroy our influen 
as a church in awakening jealousies that we are in any respect favorab 
to a religious establishment. 


1a! 


D. BLAIR 


Reasons of Protest against a decision of the Associate Synod of North 
America, at their meeting in Philadelphia in 1832, respecting t 


Testimony of Original Neceders. 


The protester was not present at the meeting of Synod ; but as so 
as a copy of the minutes reached him, he forwarded to the moderator a 
letter, claiming the privilege of dissenting, or protesting against said 
decision of Synod. Further reflection has convinced him that it is his 
duty to protest, and to assign his reasons for this measure. 

The principal reason for protesting instead of dissenting is the im 
portance of the subject. This importance arises from the intrinsic na- 
ture of the case, and from the manner in which error has been embraced. 
Had the question before Synod been, whether a person, an emigrant, for 
instance, who professed the principles of Original Seceders, could be 
admitted to church privileges still professing to hold his principles, a dis- 
sent might have been sufficient. But the question before the Synod 
was, shall this Synod approve of the Testimony itself of Original Sece- 
ders? This question was in effect, is the doctrine of that Testimony 
in perfect harmony with our own public profession? That much of 
every Christian Testimony is inaccordance with the doctrine of our own 
Testimony, is undoubted. Many things in the Testimony of the Reform- 
ed chureh, the tetsimony of Messrs. McCoy and Warwick, the Testi- 
mony of the United Secession of Great Britain, and almost all the Consti- 
tution of the Associate Reformed church, are precisely the same doc- 
trines which we embrace. They are the distinguishing tenets of a Tes- 
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tumony, which, in @ question of approbation or disapprobation, a judica 

ture has to consider. The only points in the Testimony of Original 
Seceders that could be made a subject of consideration and serious en- 
quiry by the Synod were the connexion between Church and State and 
the subject of covenanting. Our Synod has voluntarily and unsolicited 
come forward, and as a branch of the church of Christ embraced here doc- 
trines Which conflict with her public profession, and tend directly to 
hange the character of that profession. Dissent implies future acqui 

escence ; and to dissent merely, would be silently to concede to Synod 
, fundamental change in our religious creed. In a little, as is the case 
with all articles of our public profession, it would by members be called 
‘the truth”’—obligatory equally on all. To this I cannot consent.  {[, 
therefore, protest in my own name, and in the name of all who adhere 
tome; refuse, for the sake of consistency in religious profession, and 
or the majesty of truth, absolutely an approbation of the doctrine of the 
Testimony of Original Seceders on the head of the civil magistrates’ 
ower, and on national covenanting ; and however reluctant to take any 
step that may lead , 
d and carried forward by the consciousness that this is the only way to 
preserve my solemn covenant vow made in Edinburgh to the Testimony 
fthe General Associate Synod, adopted in 1804; to my solemn en 
sagvements to this Testimony when licensed in 1806 to preach the Gos- 


to a separation from this Synod, vet I am encourag 


and to what I most unequivocally understood, from the words of 
ur Testimony itself, and from conversation with ministers, to be the doc 
trine of the Secession church in America when | was ordained a min~ 
ster. 

Should I stand alone in support « | 
science bound up in all that a good man reveres—a sacred voluntary 
option of the truths of the New-Testament respecting the connexion 
etween Church and State; a solemn covenant declaration before God 
and men that these views were deliberately embraced to be the rule of 
my procedure in the ministry of Christ; and that after many years with 
jut any suspicion of any of them differing from me, I am left, with only 
1 few dissenters by the whole of this Synod, on the ground where the 
Word of God, the late General Synod, and the language of our own Tes- 
timony, have placed me. 

Should it be said that I might have been mistaken about the views of 
nembers of this Synod in reference to the magistrate’s power and national 

»venants, I would, in some circumstances, have granted that this was 
possible; but when I recall to mind the statements which I heard so 
often made in meetings about a union with the Associate Reformed 
church, and even in open Synod, | think, it is not possible, that I could 
be mistaken about the sentiments of our leading members at that time. 
The subject of the magistrate’s power was then particularly discussed, 
and it was frequently and broadly declared, that the Church and State 
were absolutely distinct societies, and that they were not to be connect- 
ed by any kind of a civil establishment of religion. The language of 
the Associate Reformed Constitution was supposed so exceptionahle on 
this head, that a permanent stand was taken upon it, and on account of 
it principally the negociations with the Associate Reformed brethren 
were broken off. 

It may indeed be said, that men are liable to change their minds on 
many subjects, and if the change be an improvement it must be for the 
better. To this I would not have objected. Had our Synod first re- 
viewed her doctrine on the connection between Church and State, and 
then altered her own Testimony on that subject, though I could not 
have agreed with tie alteration, yet I would at once have praised her 
for openness and consistency of conduct. On what principle it is that 


c 


this protest, yet it is with a con 


» 


~ 
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two views so Opposite, on a most important doctrine, and one connect. 
ed with the vital movements of society, the decision of Synod was 
grounded, I am unable to conjecture ; but it was a step not anticipated 
by me. Six years ago, at the meeting of the Synod in Pittsburgh, | 
saw it was a thing determined on; and in 1828 in a communication “ 
Synod, I clearly stated that I saw the measure in the minds of leading 
members of majority of Synod, and could not possibly approve of jt. 
The motives of members may have been various ; but if it were the sip. 
gle motive of the majesty of truth, and the necessity of adopting for 
the church a primitive principle of faith, which had unhappily fallen, fo, 
a time, into disuse, how far, in a most important principle in the chris. 
tian system, do my views differ from theirs ? 

These are the words of the Testimony of Original Seceders on the 
head of the civil magistrate and on covenanting, page 62, ‘ That na- 
tional religion, an acknowledgment of which lies at the foundation of al! 
confidence and duty in human society, forms an important object of car 
and attention to nations and their rules. Mankind in their national. 1 
less than in their individual capacity, are dependent on God. As it js 
to him thay owe their national existence and prosperity, they must b 
bound to acknowledge his supremacy, and take such measures as are 
competent to them that he be publicly honored and served among them. 
The voice of nature conspires with that of revelation in pronouncing 
this to be the homage that pertaineth to the King of nations, who wil! 
not fail to resent the withholding of it on the nations who call not on 
“his name. It is a dictate of nature, that nations, as such, should do 

homage to him who ruleth among the nations. Though civil govern 

ment is founded not on revealed but natural principles, yet it is the duty 
of nations and their rulers who are favoured with revealed religion, not 
only to embrace it, but to recognize and give public countenance to the 
profession of it, and by their laws and administration to provide in every 
way competent to them, consistent with its nature and peculiar laws, and 
the just rights and libe te EBay sa agents, that its salutary influence 
have free course and be diffused throughout all orders and departments 
of society. Human legislation and magistratical authority have not for 
their direct and immediate objects supernatural doctrines and institutions, 
considered as such, but considered in respect to the external profession 
and observance of them, and of the relation in which they stand to the 
interests of society. Accordingly in the exercise of their legislative au- 
thority, it is the duty of nations, or their representatives, to remove from 
their civil constitution whatever may be found to stand in the way of 
the progress of revealed religion; to have the whole of the civil laws 
framed : and the whole of their administration regulated in such a man- 
ner as to be agreeable to it, and subservient to its interests—to give de- 
cided countenance and public protection to its functionaries in the dis- 
charge of their duty, and to provide all legal securities in behalf of the 
Scriptural profession of it, not only against turbulent individuals or fac- 
tions, but also against all the attempts to undermine and supplant it, 
which may be made by the rulers to whom the administration of their 
affairs may be entrusted. But if nations may legislate in favor of reveal- 
ed religion, it follows as a native inference, that it is competent to 
magistrates, in whom the executive power of the nation is lodged, to 
exercise that power by carrying the laws thus framed into execution.” 

In opposition to those who deny the warrantableness of national reli- 
gious covenanting they have these words, ‘‘ We declare that although 
public religious covenanting is a duty peculiarly suited to the church, 
and which can only be performed acceptably in faith of the supernatural 
doctrines of the Gospel committed to her; and although in all cases 
where it is practicable, her functionaries should take the lead in the 
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service, by framing the bonds, and administering the oaths; yet, as re- 

ious covenanting has its foundation in the moral law which is com- 
mon to mankind in general, it is not exclusively an ecclesiastical ordi- 
cance. That as nations, as such, are the subjects of God’s moral gov- 
ernment, so they must have a religious character; that when favored 
with the knowledge of supernatural religion, they are bound to recog- 
nise and embrace it; and that this being admited, it must follow that 
they may warrant ably enter into national engagements to employ every 
means Com} ret ent to them and suited to its nature for its defence and 
propagation.” 

In opposition to those who deny that national covenants can be renew- 
ed unless it be done nationally, They say, ‘* We declare, That, as in 
national vows for promoting religious reformation in countries where 
the church is in an organized state, she is supposed to take the lead in 
the service, the civil authorities of the nation and the body of the peo- 
ple concurring with her, and entering into the oaths ; and as these vows 
must be binding in all moral respects, not only upon the nation asa 
whole, but also onthe several parts of which it is composed ; so it must 
be competent to the church, or any part of her adhering to the cove- 
nanted cause, though a small minority of the nation, the majority, inclu- 
ding their rulers, re fusing to concur in the service, to renew these vows 
ecclesiastically, by recognizing their continned obligation, and entering 
into a bond, suited to her circumstances, to prosec ute the ends of them.” 

These passages which I have quoted from their T estimony agree with 
the general strain of their reasonings on civil government, in a country 
where the Gospel is preached, and respecting covenanting : and there is 
nothing more clear from these passages than the five following facts : 

First , That the Church is a distinct body from the State ; and that the 
civil magistrate, as such, can never perform ecclesiastical functions : 
preach, administer the sacraments, inflict church censures, or sit asa 
formal member of them in ecclesiastical judicatories. Thus in the first 
section of ‘the Basis” they say, ‘* We agree in declaring that the 
church of Christ, is a spiritual, free and independent kingdom, essentially 
distinct and different from secular kingdoms, in her origin, offices, laws, 
judicatories, formal objects, and special ends; and that she possesses 
from Jesus Christ, her sole king and head, an intrinsic and unalienable 
power for al! the purposes of her administration, not derived from, and 
not subordinate to the powers of this world.” These words are clearer to 
© .ow their views about the distinct nature of the church of Christ, than any 
in the general questions above, and are cited here to show that my first 
fact is unquestionable. This view of theirs is carefully and prominently 
stated by all writers who plead for an establishment of religion by civil 
authority. As men have both a civil and religious character, they first 
take up the department of religion by itself, and illustrate the organi- 
zation of the church ; and spread it out before our eye in its origin, laws, 
offices, object and special ends. The subject of the chureh’s inde- 
pendent organization and distinct authority is beautifully illustrated by 
Rutherford, Durham, Hooke ‘r, and all our old writers on ecclesiastical 
polity. It is also very ably and distinctly brought forward by Dr. 
McCrie in his defence of the Constitutional Presbytery against the views 
of the late General Synod. 

My second fact is, That the state is, in the passages quoted, consid- 
ered a body politic with an object and laws peculiarly its own, and no- 
wise depending essentially on supernatural revelation, but may exist 
where revelation is not known. ‘*Civil government” it is said, ‘is 
founded not on revealed, but on natural principles. Men, as members 
of civil society, can assume an organization which embraces in its prin- 
ciples no supernatural doctrine and which intermeddles not even in 
Christian countries, with the interna] adminietration of the church.” 
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But a third fact is, That though these societies are in their nature 
essentially distinct ; yet, in Christian countries, the law of nature ang 
authority of revelation require, that they operate and mutually act o, 
each other. ‘‘ They are to have their whole laws framed and adminis. 
tered in such a manner as to be subservient to revealed religion, and + 
provide all needful legal securities in behalf of the Scriptural professio; 
of it.” This connection of the civil authority with revealed religion 
by which a certain form of ecclesiastical government, and a certain creed 
of religious principles, are established in the nation to be maintained }y 
the civil magistrate, is the great subject in dispute. We acknowledo, 
both Church and State as distinct organizations with separte laws an 
ends ; and being distinct, we cannot unite them by any laws which pre 
scribe duty to the civil magistrate respecting the church, and which 
is to carry into execution. They on the other hand, enforce and j! 
trate their views on this subject by directing us to the practice of all 
Reformed Churches—alluding to the national establishment of Geneya 
Holland. and espe cially the civil establishment of the church of Scotland 
in the first and second periods of Reformation. 


ilt 


But a fourth fact which the passage shows is, that they plead for 


tional covenanting, in which not only the people of the nation enter int 


covenant with God, but they, in their civil organiz#tion, with the 
supreme and subordinate rulers at their head, enter into the covenant 
in a manner exactly similar to that in which the king, priest and pe 
in the Jewish economy, entered into their covenants, ‘s'That as 


tions,” say they, ‘‘ as such, are the subjects of God’s moral government 
so they must have a religious character; that when favored with t 
knowledge ot supernatural religion they are bound to recognise and e1 
brace it: and that this being admitted, it must follow that as christ 
nations, they may warrantably enter into national engagements to er 
ploy every means competent to them, and suited to its nature. for 
defence and propagation.” 

But a fifth and last fact is, That when national covenanting canr 
be obtained, the church herself, or any faithful portion of her, may, 
their religious character alone, enter into covenant to promote the caus 
of truth and Godliness. The whole of the last sentences quoted on th: 
subject of covenanting establishes this view. 

This interpretation which they give of covenanting is particular 
deserving of notice in the present question. With the General Asso 
ciate Synod, and with our Testimony, this particular case of chur 
members covenanting, embraces the whole extent and form of religious 
vows. According to the Testimony of Original Seceders, it is an order 
prescribing what a part of faithful followers should do, when the rest 
of the nation have revolted, and refuse to occupy their ranks. In the 
reasoning of that Testumony, the case bears an analogy to the con 
venticle which sought in the wilderness communion with God, wher 
the rulers of the land would permit them to assemble no where else 
a grievance and humiliation which they earnestly and daily prayed that 
God by his grace would soon terminate. ‘ : 

We dwell a little on this part of the subject. We consider the 
church, and chur@ members alone, capable of entering into religious 
vows. They declare the national Covenants of Scotland, and the 
solemn league and covenant, to be the proper and most perfect exam- 
ples of covenanting. We say that it is competent to church members, 
in their religious character alone, to lay hold on God’s covenant ; they 
invest them with their civil character also, and with a bond framed out 
of the two, they make a christian nation, as they say, lay hold on it ; 
and the whole of their endeavors in quoting the national Covenant of 
Scotland, the solemn league and covenant, and in vindicating the lan 
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ruage of the xxiii chapter of the Westminster Confession, is to leave 
the “impression on the mind of every reader, that the civil parts of 
these covenants are equally essential in the most perfect form of cove- 
nanting, and equally obligetory on posterity with the ecclesiastical 
part. “How different from this is the view of the late General Synod. 

‘« We assert and declare,” says the Testimony of that Synod, ‘that 
public covenanting is the deed of a number of church members in 

which they jointly and publicly profess to renounce all hope of life 

from the covenant of works.” Again. ‘It is only in the character of 
church members that persons can warrantably enter into religious 
vows: Ina religious covenant we, as spiritual priests, present our 
bodies as a living sacrifice to God. This we can do only as church 
members: Forit is a solemn act of gospel worship, peculiarly be- 
onging to the church, and not incumbent on men in a civil character.” 
Our own Testimony speaks the same language. In pages 70 and 146, 
we have these words, ‘‘ as to what may be called the civil parts of 
these covenants, it is what we neither have, nor ever had any thing to 
do with. Nothing of that kind has a place in the bond which our breth- 
ren in Scotland use in covenanting ; they judged it improper to mix 
civil and religious matters in such covenants, and we are of the same 
mind with them.” 

The sum of the whole matter is, the Testimony of Original Sece- 
ders establishes the christian religion by state authority, as it was in 
Scotland in 1638 and 1649, and binds the people by oath to the whole 
extent of this civil establishment ; in direct opposition to these express 
words of our Testimony. ‘* His whole duty as a magistrate, respects 
men, not as Christians, but as members of civil society.” 

| have been three times before God and men, solemely sworn to the 
principles of the Secession as they are exhibited in the Testimony of 
the late General Associate Synod, and in our Testimony ; and in Phil- 
adelphia, in 1830, I, along with some others, lifted up my hand a tourth 
time to God in approbation of the same doctrines. Some members of 
Synod will recollect, that I, and some others, had scruples about for- 
mally joining in coyenanting with the Synod in 1830, in Philadelphia ; 
because the Synod was considering itself as in union with the Orginal 
Seceders, and, as I remarked to them, seemed determined to approve 
of their Testimony ; and the majority of Synod agreed to permit us 
publicly to confirm our covenant entered into in Edinburgh in 1805, 
and said that this would be satisfactory. Our conscience was thus 
sayed ; and in providence we were enabled to approve of covenanting, 
and cling by a new act of solemnity to the object of our former vows ; 
and to refuse even impliedly to approve in any sense of the peculiar 
doctrines of the Original Seceders. 

From the passages which I have already quoted, as well as from the 
whele strain of their reasonings about the magistrate’s power and 
covenanting, it is obvious, that they assert that a national establish- 
ment of religion and national covenanting are founded in the law of 
nature, and enjoined by the authority of revelation. This broad ground 
assumed deserves particular attention. Many plead that after a nation 
has entered into a vow they are bound by it; but if they have not en- 
tered into it, they may consider themselves as under no obligation in 
the case. The Original Seceders are more correct moralists, for they 
place the primary obligation in the law of nature and the authority of 
revelation, and make public vows superadd only a new obligation to 
what is originally a duty by the moral law, both natural and revealed. 

This ground assumed, not only makes it obligatory on the British 
nation which entered into the solemn league and covenant to maintain 
forever the civil establishment embraced by covenant ; but it exhibits 
the duty of all nations where the people are favored with revelation. 
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According to the doctrine of the Testimony of Original Seceders, tho 
law of nature and Seripture binds these United Sates to establish re 
ligion and protect their establishment by civil means. We have beer 
wonderfully inattentive to the duty of Christians, as this is imposed 
upon us by the doctrine of that Testimony. We have nota civil es- 
tablishment ; but it is surely our duty to preach, that the people of the 
Union are under moral obligation to establish the religion expounded ip 
the Westminster Confession, and to pray to God most frequently and 
fervently, that this may be done. It is our duty, especially on the 
Lord’s day, and above all, on sacramental occasions, to state to our 
people that they are unworthy communicants if they forget to pray for 
an establishment of religion in the states of our land. The ministry of 
the church of Scotland, never forget to pray for the preservation o: 
their establishment ; the Original Seceders pray for the revival of the 
covenanted civil and ecclesiastical reformation ; and it is our duty in 
churches, Presbyteries and Synods, to pray that a speedy covenanted 
civil establishment of religion may take place throughout these United 
States. 

Some think that the difference between our principles and those o 
the Original Seceders, even as stated, is but of small amount. Som 
subjects in dispute among professors of religion may be of this char 
acter. But Professor Bruce and Dr. M’Crie, and their brethren, did 
not think that the present subject of discussion was so, when the 
made this subject alone the sole ground of a separation from the Gen 
eral Associate Sy nod. 


‘They considered the difference between us and 
them of the greatest magnitude. Itis obvious from their writings 
that had the General Synod had the authority to do it, and had attempt 
ed to compell them to yield their sentiments, they would have suffered 
death rather than have complied. 

Perhaps, however, it may be asserted that the Testimony of Origins 
Seceders is not so far off from our principles as the Constitutiona 
Presbytery originelly were. The language of the Testimony of Ori 
ginal Neceders setiles to every reflecting and candid mind, this point 
Besides did any of the members of the Constitutional Presbytery ever 
hint that they gave up their views? Was any one of them ever require: 
to formally renounce them, as they had publicly and officially taught them’ 
When Mr. Templeton of Aberdeen, declared that he preferred joining 
the United Secession to adopting their Testimony, did any hint that the 
views of the Constitutional Presbytery were given up or even relaxed 
and that on the head of the civil magistrate and covenanting, they 
were ready to embrace the language of the General Synod? No. Mr 
Templeton was permitted to leave the Protestors, as they were called 
and to join the United Secession ; for the party of the Constitutiona 
Presbytery did not relinquish their fundamental principles, nor, as 


language of the Testimony of Original Seceders shows, were they re 


quired to do so. A little more seems to be said about concession 1 
the way of toleration than is to be found in the writings of Mr. Bruce 
and in Mr. M’Crie’s illustrations of the principles of the Constitutiona 
Presbytery ; but though there may be u little more darkening of the 
subject in this way, there is no change of principle. An establishment 
of religion by the law of nature, and the direction of revelation, and a 
national covenant into which men enter, both in their civil and reli 
gious character, are tenets as tenaciously adhered to in the present Tes 
timony, and are as warmly embraced, as when Bruce, and M’Crie and 
others, left the General Synod to erect themselves into a new and de 
termined attitude of Testimony bearing against their former brethret 
of that General Synod. 

But we need not illustrate the importance of the subject by the views 
and conduct of Bruce and McCrie, and their followers, it appears from 
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the nature of the subject itself. The Mediator hath legislated upon it, 
and he hath given to his followers a spiritual kingdom only, and spiritual 
weapons to promote and defend it. The weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal but mighty through God, tothe pulling down of strong holds, 
casting down imaginations and every high thing which exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God, and bring into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Christ. Under the Old Testament dispensation the 
religion of Israel was established by the state to protect the material 
temple, its sacrifices, and the whole furniture of the holy land; but 
there is now a hew covenant made with the house of Israel and with the 
house of Judah, not according to the covenant which God made with 
them when he took them by the hand to bring them out of the land of 
Egypt, but this is the covenant that is made with them, ‘I will putmy 
laws into your heart, and I will write it in your inward parts, and | will 
be to you a God, and ye shall be to me a people.” 
Christ is not of this world, in its origin, laws or end. 

The history of civil establishments presents little to reccommend 
them, but much to show how diametrically opposite they are to that 
divine injunction, ‘‘ Live peaceably with all men.” The effects of es- 
tablishing by civil authority the christian religion have been deprivation 
of rights to a part of the community, civil wars, imprisonments, banish- 
ments, and horrible forms of lewalized murder. 


The kingdom of 


The principle of a civil 
establishment is plead for, as essential toa christian nation, by the 
church of Rome, and it was so by the house of Stewart ; and this prin- 
ciple alone has been applied by that church, and by that house, to shed 
more blood than ever the sword of heathenism caused to flow. The 
great head of the chureh permitted idolatry to flourish long among the 
nations, that the insufficiency of the light of nature might become a 
truth written in all their records ; and he did also permit an interference 
with the rights of conscience, that men, till the end of time, might be 
struck with horror at the attempts which are made by human laws to 
compel men to a uniformity in religious belief. Men greatly sin and 
greatly err; but each man, according to the tenor of the kingdom of 
Christ, stands in his own lot, and must give in his accounts to the Lord 
of his conscience whether his deed be good or bad. It deserves to be 
remembered by me with particular gratitude, that I was identified by 
profession and covenant, with that church which God especially honored 
to explain and vindicate, against many enemies, the doctrine of the ab- 
solute independence of the spiritual kingdom of Christ ; and I would be 
perjured, by a triple perjury, were I to return to the antichristian tenet 
which the pure protestant principles of the church of Scotland could not 
elevate above its native deformity. In 1649 the ancestor of the cele- 
brated Gregories, who have been an ornament to every university in 
Great Britain, and the most pious of her literati, was fined and cast 
into prison for refusing to subscribe the solemn league and covenant. 
These are the words of the historian, ‘‘ Mr. John Gregory ‘minister of 
Dromoak was brought into Munro by a party of soldiers; he was ta- 
ken out of his bed naked, upon the night, and his house pitifully plun- 
dered. He was closely kept in Skipper Anderson’s house, having five 
musketeers watching him uight and day, and sustained upon his own 
expenses. No, not his own wife could have private conference with 
him, so strictly was he there watched. At last he is fined to pay 
Major General Munro 1100 merks for his outstanding against the cove - 
nant.”—Ed. Enc. Life of Gregory. 

The Synod has stated a non truth when they say that no Presbytery 
opposed an approbation of the Testimony of Original Seceders. Alleg- 
hany Presbytery in 1850 laid on the table of Synod, according to a 
request of Synod, her mind as decidedly opposed to the approving of 
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that testimony : this paper was read in Synod, and remained in the pos. 
session of Synod as the unanimous and decided expression of the mind 
of Alleghany Presbytery on the subject of the Testimony of Original 
Seceders. 

It is also extremely strange that when the Testimony of Original 
Seceders was laid on the table of Synod for adoption or rejection, that 
the Synod did not give her approbation in a plain and catagorical ap. 
swer, but by stating that she continues in churelh communion and fe] 
lowship with the Synod of Original Seceders. The doctrine of the 
Testimony is indeed, in this way, by that Synod which holds that truth 
alone is the foundation of her fellowship, as fully adopted, as it could be 
by a direct expression of the Synod’s mind on the subject immediately 
before them, but it partakes of that tortuous method of approbation 
which is the least acceptable to an ingenuous mind, and reminds one of 
that perversion of vision which must take place before any man can 
think, that, in a court constituted in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
he is justified in adopting principles which so directly conflict with his 
own public profession. 

The last statement of principle by this Synod is, that the law of na 
ture and the authority of revelation enjoin on the consciences of Chris 
tians a civil establishment of religion. 


ROBERT BRUCE. 





ANSWERS 


To reasons of Protest, by Messrs. Donnan, W. Wilson and others, 
against an Act of Synod in 1832, continuing our union with 
the Associate Seceders in Scotland. 


The manner in which this protest is prosecuted has some ten- 
lency to increase the trouble of the Committee appointed to answer 
the reasons. Instead of acting in concert, and agreeing about 
the grounds of their opposition to the Synod’s Act, and the form in 
which their objections should be brought forward, which is the 
jsual way ; the Protesters have presented three separate papers : 
\ short paper signed by Mr. Blair, a longer one signed by Dr. 
Bruce ; and a still longe r one by Messrs. Donnan, W. W ilson, 
A. Wilson, Joseph Clokey, James Rodgers, Daniel M’Lean, sen’r. 
and John France. 

The paper presented by Mr. Blair contains four reasons, brief- 
ly expressed, and not contained in the other papers, nor affecting 
the Testimony of Original Seceders. It may be first disposed of. 
Mr. Blair “cordially joins with the reasons of protest by Mr. 
Donnan”’ and others. 

The paper presented by Dr. Bruce contains much miscellaneous 
matter, which he has not seen proper to arrange by way of di- 
vision, or under distinct heads ; there is much respecting himself 
personally ; there are some parts, we fear, we do not well under- 
stand ; and there seems to be little or noargument in it which is not 
contained in the large paper signed by a majority of the Protesters, 
to which he has given his full assent and approbation. On these 
accounts the committee think it unnecessary to take separate or 
formal notice of it. It is to the large paper, which contains the 
sentiments of all the Protesters, that our attention is to be prin- 
cipally turned. 

Mr. Blair’s first ‘‘ additional reason”’ is, ‘‘ that the Act of Sy- 
nod was not necessary for any practical purpose. Ministers and 
church members might have been received, like others, on their 
approbation of our principles.” 

Answer.—It should not be supposed that the convenience or 
safety of admitting applicants from that society, was the only or 
principal end of the Synod’s Act. There were other reasons of 
higher importance. One was the preservation of unity in the Se- 
cession church. The Synod considered themselves in full com- 
munion with the Associate Synod of Original Seceders; and 
they did not think there was sufficient reason to warrant a sepa- 
ration. Another reason for that act, was the call our Synod had 
to encourage and assist our brethren in Scotland in the great duty 
of maintaining a Testimony for the covenanted reformation, at a 
time when so many of its formerly professed friends were for- 
saking it. 

Mr. Blair’s second “ additionai reason” is, ‘* The diversity of 
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sentiment and strong Opposition to the act might have been predict- 
ed toa certainty. Every one on reading the Testimony of that 
church and comparing it with ours, might have foreseen the 
painful agitation and strong convulsion into which it has throw; 
this Synod.’ 

Answer.—It is probable the majority of Synod did not foresee 
such effects of that act as Mr. B. speaks of ; the 
testers, at the time it was passed, only entered 
which ‘implies future acquiescence.” 


present pro- 
their dissent 4 
Perhaps this protester is 
mistaken about these effects ; they may not be so dreadful as hy 
imagines. But whatever disturbance some members of Synod 
may occasion by their opposition to that act, the other members 
were bound to do what the ‘y believed to be present duty. 

Mr. Blair’s third ‘additional reason” is, ** It was calculated t 
awaken bad feelings between us and the universally acknowledg- 
ed great and good men in the church with which we we re united 
Reasons of protest and answers in which the names of Dr. Me- 
Crie and Mr. Paxton have to be mentioned, is wounding to every 
member of our society.” 

Answer.—A decision on that subject became unavoidabk 
some of these members who are now the protesting party wer 
insisting upon a discussion of it in Synod as soon as the Testi- 
mony of Original Seceders appeared in America, as early AS 
1828. It was they who occasioned the bringing 


up of the matter 
for decision in Synod. 


The friends of the ¢ yriginal Seceders wer 
opposed to any judicial action about their Te stimony, as unneces- 
sary, and like ly to cause some disturbance. This be ing the case, 
it was more for the honor of these venerable men, and for th 
good feelings of those who re ally respected them, to ** continu 
inion with them,” than to declare a se pari ation from them on 
count of alleged error in their public prof ssion. 
Mr. Blair’s fourth *‘ additional reason”’ is, ** An approbation 
the principles of Original Seceders onthe head of the magistrate’ 
authority is more intolerable in these United States than if we 
lived in Scotland. [ will only mention on this, our attainments of 
reformation in our civil government, we are free from all the cu 
ses of an establishment as well as from its pretended advantages 
We should approach therefore its very langnage with horror, &c 
Answer.—lt is fit to observe the following things. (1. The 
act of Synod was not an approbation of the principles of Original 
Seceders concerning the magistrate’s authority about religion ; but 
a resolution to continue in union with them. And such a resolution 
does not imply an entire approbation : It is well known it does 
not do so in this country, where it is supposed the danger Is 
greatest. (2.) The opposition to any regard about natural 
revealed religion by the civil magistrate that prevails in the United 
States, should not be called a * reformation,” or improvement, 
‘‘in civil government.” Such a * reformation” was supposed to 
be attained in the French republic, where the christian religion, 
and christian morality were abolished, and a new system of re- 
ligion and morality was established, by law: Such a ** reforma- 


tion in civil government” furnished the United States with a 





Constitution which does not require the acknowledgement of the 
being of God, or a future state of rewards and punishments, as a 
qualification for persons being appointed to an office under the 
general government : Such a * reformation” supports the Sun- 
day mail, and treats all opposition to it as proceeding from a 
spirit of persecution, and a design to incorporate Church and 
State. (3.) It was well the Synod was not swayed in judging of 
such an important matter as the union between us and the Origin- 
al Seceders, by the prevailing opposition to all regard about re- 
ligion in civil government. This prejudice is likely to prove a 
snare to some; itis the ** fear of man.’ It should guard us 
igainst error on that head, and excite us also to explain and vin- 

cate the doctrine of the Bible and of the Secession church con- 
cerning the duty of the civil magistrate about revealed, as well 
is natural religion. Whatever weight some may imagine there 
is in this objection, it is, perhaps, the first time it has been grave- 
y proposed asa rule by which the church should regulate her 
ministerial and christian communion. 

The large paper of reasons, signed by seven protesters, and 
igreed to, as has been observe d, by all the others, is now to be 
onsidered. 

|. Reason.—Having designated the act of Synod, they say, 
‘We protest against the above deed, because we think it was 
not done with that deliberation which its importance demanded.” 
In their illustration of this reason, by the want of due delibera- 
tion, it appears they mean a want of acquaintance with the Tes- 
timony of Original Seceders. They say, ‘* We have good reason 
to believe that several who voted for the resolution had but a very 
superficial acquaintance with the book. Our elders generally 
iad no opportunity of perusing it, and our people most universally 
knew nothing at all about it.” 

To this it may be replied, (1.) That, supposing this unfavora- 
ble representation to be correct, it seems to be a reason why we 
should **continue in union with that society,” at least for some 


time longer; because dissolving that union on account of that 


Testimony, would have be na judicial condemnation of it before 


ninisters and others were acquainted with it. (2.) The Testimony 


f Original Seceders was much better known in this country in 
1832, when this resolution was passed, than the Testimony emit- 
ted by the General Associate Synod in 1804 ever was ; yet from 
1804 to 1820, when the General Synod united with the Burghers, 
there was no difficulty in continuing in union with them. (3.) This 
deed of Synod was not called for by those members who are in 
favor of the resolution ; but by those who are now complaining 
that it was not ** done with due deliberation.” 

In order to add importance to this ** deed done without due de- 
liberation,” the protesters, in this first reason, assert that, by this 
resolution to continue in union with the Original Seceders, ** we 
adopt their Testimony, and say it is ours.”” Now this strong as- 
sertion should be warranted, either by the express words of the 
resolution itself, or by plain and necessary construction. It is 
not pretended that the resolution says so expressly ; it has been 
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olamed by the protesters as being capable of several meanings. 
The Synod did not think it seasonable or expedient to give their 
judgment on every thing in that book. They considered it as so 
agreeable to the word, and to the long acknowle -dged princ iples of 
the Secession, that it was their duty to own them as brethrep 
‘* witnessing a good profession.” Neither is the assertion, that 
‘* we have, by this resolution, adopted the Testimony of Origina 
Seceders,”’ warranted by fair and necessary construction. That 
‘*exact, precise, strict accordance,”’ the protesters insist upon, in 
this case, 1s hardly to be expected. It never has been the cas 
The American Testimony of 1784 was not thought, at least by 
some, to be in ‘ strict accordance” with the judicial Testimony : 
yet the General Synod in Scotland continued in union with us. ‘Tt 
is certain, that our Testimony was not in * strict accordance” 
with the Testimony of the General Associate Synod emitted in 
1804 ; yet the union between us and them was continued, till they 
joined the Burghers in 1820. Those who were acquainted wit! 
both Testimonies know that, in respect of an enlarged Psalmod y, 
in respect of common benefits, in respect of me n’s relation to th 
covenant of works, in their natural state, and, at the same time, w 
der the ert dp tear ye of the covenant of grace, there was 
a difference ; t they did not think it necessary to mar the com- 
munion by urging a judicial discussion of these differences. 

The words of the resolution, instead of fe ivoring the cons truc- 
tion of the protesters, favor a different one : Members being call- 
ed on to state, &c”’ It was known that individual members ot 
Synod, and also Presbyteries, although friendly to the Origina 
Seceders, and unwilling to break up communion with them, sup- 
posed there was some difference between their Testimony and 
ours, at least in the manner of speaking about the magistrate’s 
power, and public covenanting: therefore it was thought to b 
more for the promotion of peace and edification to exercise for- 
bearance, and continue church fellowship with them, although 
their statement and ours, on so difficult a subject, might not har- 
monize, at least in words. 

Il. Reason.—‘* We protest against the adoption of said reso- 
lution, because we apprehend it proceeds upon a gross misrepre- 
sentation of facts. There was certainly no religious body known 
by the name of the Associ siate Synod of Original Seceders befor 
the 18th of May, 182 

Their reasoning in support of this severe censure, that the 
‘* resolution proceeds ai a gross misrepresentation of facts,” is 
founded on three things : This Synod has a new name ;—* by 
the union with the Constitutional Presby tery, the Associate Synod 
of Scotland ceased to exist ;’>—the y have adopte od “*a new thing 
7 the Testimony of Original Seceders.”’ 

This Synod, they say, has a new name ; therefore they con- 
dude that we never were in connexion with that body, and it is 
‘absurd, to say the least of it, to speak of continuing in union 
with it.” To this we reply, that it is only an appendage to the 
name that is new ; the distinctive title of the Secession church, 
and Secession courts, viz: ** Associate,” is still retained. The 





les¢ Sripti ve appe ndage, Original} Seceders,”’ is rather a recom- 
mendation than otherwise. At most, it is harmless: These se- 
ceders were far from thinking they were destroying their former 
oni and relations, and forming a new sect in the Christian 
church, by appending these two words to the word Associate, 
me ork y to ‘dist tinguish them from other societies which retained that 
This addition to their ecclesiastical title seems to affect 
identity of the Syn d of Seceders in Scotland, no more than 
word “North America,” added to our ecclesiastical title, af- 


ects the Synod of SPC ce rs 


1 ‘ an ‘ ‘ 
Thev assert that, thi , >» Ul ociate Svnod ot! 


tiand ceased t #- na ther f f ou inl nh wW th then 


uld destroy 
Svnod, by 
stimony 


e termed a 
y I nion of the 
hurch. They were still sece in th ost strict and prope: 
sense. 

tmay be proper also to add, that those who formed the Con- 
stitutional Presbytery were members of the General Associate 
Synod at the time when the Americ: Testimony was laid be- 
fore them, and concurred in the continuance of fellowship with 
is as constituted under that Testimony, though not agreeing to 
ertain expressions contained in it. In afterwards withdrawing 
from the General Synod, they did not consider themselves as 
dissolving their union with us. And as no approbation was given 
by us to the Testimony a lopted i in 1804, or disap probation ex- 
pressed re spec ting the Secession of the Constitutional Presbytery 
from the General Synod, we may regard the act of our Sy nod as 
true, including both branches of the Synod of Original Seceders. 
We have all along been virtually, if not formally in union with 
both ; and so far as respects any official deeds more properly in 
union with the Constitutional Presbytery, who stil] held to those 
standards which were the basis of our union, than with those who 
changed these standards for others, re specting which no judg- 
ment has been passe d by us, unless it be in the way of opposi- 
tion. Your committee are furnished with documents which show 
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that, not only some of the members of the P resbytery of Penp- 
sylvania remonstrated in the strongest terms against the enacting 
of the Testimony of 1804, declaring that by this means they 
would cut off the remonstrants from their communion, but also “some 
representation of a similar import w as sent from that Presbytery 
to the Synod, before the enactment. And this geen. as 
appears from letters from Messrs. Marshall and Beverid ge, Was on 
account of alle ged de parture s from the received prine iples o 
Seceders respecting the magistrate’ s power in matters of religion. 
The departures, as one of them observes, embraced on this sub- 
ject, as much as the French Atheists could ask.—Bruce’s Review, 
pP- 372. 384, 

3. In support of this second reason, that the ** Associate Synod 
of Original Seceders is a new society,” with which we wer 
‘*never before connected,” the Protesters add, * this new Synod 
of Original Seceders have adopted as their Testimony a docu- 
ment, as we intend to shew afterwards, in some important points, 
altogether different from what the Protesters (the Associate Sy- 
nod) formerly held, and opposite to ous.” In another place they 
term it ‘* that new thing called the Testimony of the Original Se- 
ceders.” p. 6. 

In this place we are only to enquire how the emission of 
new ‘l'estimony, or a new statement of the Judicial Testimony, 
suited to their present circumstances, could affect the existence of 
the Associate Synod of Protesters. It is an acknowledged prin- 
ciple in the Secession church, that we should bear witness for the 
truths of Christ, in a Testimony suited to the times and circum- 
stances of our lot; and consequently, that we should exhibit our 
principles anew, as oftenas the cause of truth, in opposition to 
error, may require it. The publishing a new Testimony was 
never before alleged as a reason for disowning a religious society, 
as having thereby changed its ecclesiastical character, or lost its 
existence. 

The Associate Synod is blamed for agreeing with the Constitu- 
tional Presbytery to adopt a new Testimony, instead of requir- 
ing them to * accede to the Testimony of 1804, without reserve.” 
p. 4. And, in page 6, they say, ** There was no such chang 
in the Secession church, in the small space of twenty-one years, 
as that any mew exhibition of their Testimony was required.” 
As to the seasonableness of a Testimony Ay Seceders in Scot- 
land, itis fit to observe some few things. (1.) The ** changes 
that may require” a new exhibition of Secession principles to be 
necessary are not to be calculated by the number of years. (2., 
The Associate Synod in America have not such an acquaintance 
with the state of things in Scotland, as would warrant them to“ 
determine judicially whether a new Testimony was ‘‘ re quired” 
or not. (3.) It cannot be denied, that error and corruption had 
increase id in the churches of the reformation, particularly in the 
church of Scotland, since the act and Testimony of the Assoti- 
ate Presbytery was finished in 1743: This consideration itself 
might excuse, if not justify and render necessary, such a publi- 
cation as that now before us, which the framers of it call ** an 
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attempt to apply the principles laid down in that Testimony to 
evils which have arisen since it was compiled, or to the new shape 
which former evils have assumed ; and to exhibit these principles 
anew, together with the leading facts on which they were made 
originally to bear.” p. 4. (4. ) Another thing that might * re- 
quire a new exhibition” of the original Testimony was, the great 
change that had taken place in the General Associate Synod. 
The greater part of that body had laid aside their own Testimony 
of 1804; and formed a union with another body, in the way of 
forsaking the principles of the Original Secession Testimony, 
and of the church of Scotland in reforming times. It seems 
strange that any of the professed supporters of that Testimony 
should object to such an exhibition and application of it at such a 
time. (5.) Another thing that might warrant a new exhibition 
of the Original Secession Testimony was, the agreement between 
the Associate Synod and Constitutional Associate Presbytery to 
unite, and form one witnessing church. They say, p. 62, * In 
the good providence of God, we have come, by mutual explana- 
tions, to see eye to eye, and unanimously to agree to the follow- 


ing proposition, which we consider as doing justice to the truth, 
m the several points which were brought into controversy.” And, 
in the notice prefixed to their Testimony, it is said, that the ‘*pre- 
paratory steps to union between these courts, having terminated 
in their mutually expressed consent to unite on the ground of a 
Testimony, the overture of which, after being printed and circu- 
lated, was finally corrected by the two bodies met in general con- 


ference: And the Synod having been constituted, &c.” It was 
surely better to unite upon the basis of a Testimony, than to unite 
upon some general principles, and propose to agree about a Tes- 
timony afterwards. 

But the Protesters insist that the Constitutional Presbytery 
should have ‘*‘ acceded, without reserve, to the Testimony of 
1804.” This plan, which the Protesters would prescribe for the 
union of those two bodies of Seceders in Scotland, seems to be 
inreasonable on such accounts as the following. (1.) It would 
lay an unwarrantable restraint upon the Associate Synod ; as if 
they had not the right to enact a new Testimony, if they judged 
that present circumstances required it. (2.) It would not only 
treat the Constitutional Presbytery untenderly, but, perhaps, lay 
an effectual, though unnecessary barin their way toa union 
with the Associate Synod. They had opposed the enacting of 
the Testimony of 1804, as departing from the original Testimo- 
ny of the Secession, to which they were still adhering. Some 
things have already been noticed, in respect of which there was 
a difference between the Testimony of 1804 and ours ; and there 
is good reason to believe that the difference. between it and the 
Seceders’ first Testimony was still greater. The warmest friends 
of the Testimony of 1804 did admit that there was a considera- 
ble change made in it ; but they said it was for the better. The 
dissenting members, who afterwards formed the Constitutional 
Presbytery, could not see the change to be an improvement ; and 
it would have been very hard to have required them to go along 
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on this new and dubious ground, contrary to their conscience 
or else exclude them from communion, as * sinful schismatic S, 
while they were standing zealously ro! resolutely on the old 
ground occupied by the first Seceders. The plan laid dow; 
by the Protesters for the union of these ‘tWo bodies of Seceders 
viz. an ** unreserved acceding to the Testimony of 1804,” woy! 
be giving an undue preference to that Testimony over the Judicis 
Testimony ; that Testimony which was enacte 1d and published 
those who seceded from the established church of Scotland. Tha 
should still be regarded as the standing Testimony of Seceders 
for the cause of truth. It declares the grounds of the Secessioy 
it testifies for the | rincipl s of reformation, as exhibited from ¢ 
word of God, | ne W estminster Confession of Faith, Cas 
chisms, Form of Presbyterial church Government. and Dire 

for the worship of God ; and it should still be regarded as 


Lat 


*s 


‘* rallying point for the scattered parties of Seceders. 
‘Testimon { ‘oper and necessary to be ised as terms of 
munion ina particular par of Secession church, 
Declaration 


or more suc! timoni 


judging of their agreement or disagreement with tl : princi 


the Secession, the Judicial Testimo: the standard. And 1 
history of the Secession church is} , that, in proport 
any part of it left this Test mony, they parted from the Seces 
sion cause ; and commonly such a partial yarture hi 

in a relinquishing, or renouncin F her. 

[1]. Reason.—** We protest against t] above deed of 
because by it we, asa Synod, approve f the views of 
stitutional Pr sbytery, particularly as respects those two point 
viz., the power of the civil magistrate in matters of religion 
national covenanting ; and also by it adopt a Testimony in the 
ag soem ateen of, to our own. ; 

In this third reason, two distict things are asserted. First. 
this deed the Sy nod approves of the views of the Constitutiona 
Presbytery as respects two points, viz: the power of the 
magistrate, &c.” Secondly, **by this deed the Synod adopts 
Testimony, in these two particulars, contrary to their own.” T 
the first assertion, viz: ‘*the Synod approves of the views of th 
Constitutional Presbytery,” we reply, that the Synod has nothing 
to do with the views of the ¢ ‘onstitutional Pre sbytery : it is with 
the Testimony of Original Seceders they have todo. The pas- 
sages quoted in support of this first assertion, are from the wri- 
tings of particular members of that Presbytery ; but were they 
its judicial acts, the case would be the same. These quotations 
are from books scarcely known in this country; but were they 
common, the case would be the same; we have nothing to do 
with them. Itis with the ‘* views of the Constitutional Presby- 
tery,” as they are stated along with the viewsof the Associate 
Synod in Scotland, in that book called the Testimony of the Asso- 
ciate Synod of Original Seceders, that we have to deal. 

Although we decline saying any thing about these quotations, 
as they are produced in support of the protest against the deed 
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,f Synod, it may not be improper to say something about them 
, some other respects. l.) Neither the quotations from Dr 
M’Crie’s Statement, nor those from the Remonstrance of the 

nstitutional Presbytery, in any degree establish the accusation 


be 


ught against them. Dr. M’Crie speaks of what should 


a good magistrate, as ** ec mpetent to him,” at a time 
ligion has degenerated into a system of falsehood, su- 
ido ury, and tyranny ; carried on by churchmen, aid- 

powers: An eminent @xercise of civil authority 


Asan ' 


the 1 


Ve pon 


npression of gations and sanctions, and to suppress irre- 


gion, impiety, profanity, and blasphemy. It is also the duty of 
! rule rs, and must be their interest, tf y ¢ xert themseives to in- 
duce the gospel into their dominions when it ms 2 but par- 
illy enjoyed ; and by salutary laws andencourag ments, to pro- 
le them with the means of instruction, and a settled dispensation 
if ordinances ¢ ¢ specially in poor and desolate, or in ignorant and 
religious parts of the country.” And the Dr. adds the follow ing 
mportant words, on this contre verted point, imme diately before 
he Protesters’ quotation: ‘+ All which th y may do w ithout pro- 
gating Christianity by the sword, or forcing the profession of 
religion on their subjects by penal laws.’’ In the middle of their 
juotation from Dr. M’Crie’s statement, they omit the « xample he 
gives of the magistrate’s duty, in ** correcting public established 
abuses;”’—in destroying a system of ‘ falsehood, superstition, idol- 
atry, and tyranny ;—allow ing. andin calling together and support- 
ing ecclesiastical assemblies, for settling the internal affairs of the 
church and of religion, that unity and peace may be preserved:”’ 
The Dr. adds, by way of example, ‘¢as was done by the rulers of 
different countries at the Reformation from Popery, and in Britain, 
atthe time of the Westminster Assembly.” The Protesters omit 
this short sentence so important to Dr. M’Crie’s purpose, and 
pass on with the quotation: “In an ordinary state of matters, 


3 
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&c.” p.5. What is quoted here respecting a number of things whi: h 
are said to be the duty of civil rulers in regard of religion, in jts 
insulated, mangled state, separated from all that goes before, and 
from all that follows, may seem to favor the accusation that 1] 
writer defended the civil establishment of religion in the od 


| 
Hous 


sense of the expression. But, had they quoted one single s 
tence further, such a perversion of these words would have bee, 
rendered impossible : For the Dr. immediately adds, ** Thes 
with other things of a similar kind, agreeable to Presbyterians, 
civil rulers may do in the exercise of their authority, without er 
croaching upon the office or business of the church or its office; 
without compelling their subjects tu believe or practice what t! 


. A ling 


ge ve 


do not believe, or judge to be sinful ; and without punis| 
sons who may conscientiously dissent trom the authoriz d or es- 
tablished religion, or depriving them of thetr natural rights ms 

ly on that account.”’ 

The second thing asserted in thisthird reason is, that, * by 
deed, the Synod have adopted a Testimony, in respect of 
power of the civil magistrate, and national covenanting, contra: 
to our own. 


rir 
i 


As respects the Synod’s adopting the Testimony of Or 
Seceders, enough has been said in reply to the first reason 
protest : It nay be added here, that it would have been, not only 
unnecessary, but improper to have adopted that Testimony, 
made an agreement to it a term of communion in this count 
had every thing in it been judicially examined, and approved « 

What the Protestors say in their fourth rezson respecting th 
Testimony of Original Seceders, is so much the same with what 
they say about it in this third reason, that there seems to be no oc- 
casion fora separate consideration of them. In this third reas 
they say, ** The Synod adopta Testimony, as respects the ma- 
gistrate’s power in matters of religion, and national covenanting, 
contrary to our own.” And, in their fourth reason, they Say, 
‘*the Synod, by this deed approve of a scheme, not only contrary 


to their ‘Testimony, but also highly exceptionable on a variety « 


other accounts.”” The only things they notice as * exceptiona- 
ble,’ however, are the two mentioned 1m their third reason : viz 
‘‘the magistrate’s power, and national covenanting.”’ 

We have now come to the principal thing in the controversy be- 
tween the Synod and the Protesters: For, if the Original sece- 
ders hold the doctrine about civil establishments of religion, 
which is imputed to them by the Protesters, if it can be fairly and 
clearly shewn that they maintain that doctrine in their Testimony, 
the dispute will be atanend. This Synod holds no such doc- 
trine, but condemns it. In this case, all the reasoning of th 
Protesters against the religious establishments they choose to op- 
pose is unnecessary; the Synod would conde mn them without 
waiting to examine the force of their reasonings. Their reason- 
ing against these religious establishments is equally unnecessary, 
if, on the other hand, it be tound that the Original Seceders 
not hold and maintain the doctrine they have imputed tothem. I 


we were allowed to tel! the Protesters what we think was the 





main and only business, in this most important part of the sup- 
port of their protest, we woul l say, it was to shew fairly and 
plainly, from such parts of that Testimony as they might “judge 
proper r, that it does contain the doctrine they assert it contains. 
his, © th nk, they have hardly attempted. “They have told us 
that suc a a thing is * certain,” and such another thing is ** ab- 
surd ;”’ that a ** candid comparison will banish all doubt ;”? “ let 


unprejudiced person who has any ideas about the English 
inguage read;”’ and ** who that reads, does not see ?”’ &e. But, 
whatever eflect such a way of speaking may have upon certain 


persons in particular cases, itcan have no effect when treat- 
sho not take the 


ng on such a subject as the present, and 
lace of patient, car ful investigation. 


The proper enquiry here is, do the Original Seceders, in their 


/ + 


lestimony, maintain the doctrine of iat the Protesters call 


tieal + 


astical establishments,” and affirm that thev de 


maintain Alth ugh much has been said about religious es 


tablishments, vet we have not met with such a concise and plain 
statement or definition of what is the meaning of that expression 
could searcely be mistaken or misunderstood. In general, 
: tal eivil establishment, an establish- 
d church, ¢ ational church,”? &c., is understood some impro- 
per alliance between Church and State. But there are some 
who understand and use these terms or expressions in what they 
think a good sense ; a sense consistent with the word of God, 
principles of the Reformation, and the declaration and 
Testimony of the first Seceders. In this sense they speak of the 
Established church of Scotland, and plead for such an_ establish- 
ment, or a more pert ect one wherever it is practicabl » The dis- 
cussion of this subject now occasioned by the protest, renders 
such a plain familiar statement as that just now mentioned, not 
only convienient, but neces ary. 

Dr. Pale y says suchan ‘establishment comprehends three 
things : Ac lergy or order of men secluded from other profes- 
sions to attend upon the offices of religion ; a legal provision for 
their maintenance; and the confining of that provision to the 
teachers of 1 partic ilar sect of christianity.” This account of 

he English « edtablidhenent is just, as far as it goes ; but it is not 
full : The most offensive parts of it do not appear. 

The Committee think the following account may, in some mea- 
sure, answer the end proposed. It is framed according to the 
civil establishment of religion in some parts of Europe ; according 
to Graham’s account of them in his Treatise on that subject ; and 
according to what the Protesters condemn under the name or char- 
acter of establishments of religion in the greater part of their 
paper of reasons ol protest. 

It is a civil establishment of religion, when the civil magistreé ate, 
or those who possess the civil at ithority and powe rof a nation, 
chooses a particular system of christian doctrine, worship, and 
government, and m ikes it a part of the civil constitution ;—when 
he assumes the power of managing the internal affairs of the 
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thurch ;—and when he claims the right of enforcing complian 
with his system by civil penalties. 

We may enquire whether any, or all of these parts of an up. 
lawful establishment of religion is maintained, or countenaneed 
in the Testimony of Original Seceders. ‘ihe Protestors quote 
part of that Testimony, which they affirm supports the charg 
they have very formally brought against these Seceders. Tha 
justice may be done to all concerned in this matter, andthat x 
may have the views of that Synod fully before us, we will firs 
notice some things they say in their Testimony, which express 
oppose and Cé ndemn that kind of re iGloOUs ¢ stablishment w] 
laid to their charge, and which are not quoted Dy the Prot 
Then we will consider the part of that Testimony which is 


I 


} + 


»y the Protesters in support of tl raccusation. 
[. In Oppositio I ( rst f omprehended 
stablishment of religion, ViZs °° The Cl) 
a particular system of christian doctrine,” &c., the Ass 
Synod of ( riginal Seceders say, in the historical par 
mony, p. 62, Proposition Lst. We agret hn aec 
church of Christ is a spiritual, free, independent k 
tially distinct and different from cular kingdom 
officers, iaws, judicatories, forma mects, and sp 
the same part, p. 66, where they are proving that 


we th 
i 


tion of the xxiii chapte r of the Westminste1 Conf ssion of 
grants no improper power to the civil magistrate in re 
comparing it W th other parts, where the freedom and 

ence of the church upon the powers ol this world are asst 
vindicated, they say, ‘* lhe magistrate must not, asa magist 
sustain himself a judge of true or false religion, so as to 
to his subjects in matters of faith; for it belongs 

Counsels ministerially to determine matters of fait 


conscience.’’—Chap. XXXl. Sec. 8. 


They also condemn the 2d thing in the religious establishm 


before described > Ves the magistrate Ss ‘* assuming the pows I 


managing,’ &c. In direct opposition to this Erastian error, they 
say, in the proposition aforesaid, p. 62, ** We agree in decla1 


i 


thatthe church—possesses the power from Christ, her sole King 
and Head, an intrinsic unalienable power for al! the purposes 
her administration, not derived from, nor subordinate to the pow- 
ers of this world.” 

They, in the last place, condemn the third part of the religious 
establishment aforesaid ; viz: ‘** the magistrates claiming the pow- 
er of enforcing compliance,” &c. In the fifth proposition, p. 65, 
they say, ** That the due exercise of civil authority about reli- 
gious matters. as above stated, does not lead to persecution for 
conscience sake, or to unjust and unnecessary restraint, on the 
rights and liberties of men. To promote christianity by forcibl 
methods is a violation of its nature. It can be productive of no 
good effects, either in a spiritual or political point of view : 
in a spiritual view, for force cannot reach the inner man: 
in a political point of view, for it is not the mere exterior form o! 
religion, but the hold wich it takes upon the heart, which chiefly 





strengthens, and really improves civil society 


and government 
Nor is it merely useless ; it 


s productive of the most baneful ef- 
fects, not only to individuals, but to the church and to society at 

shews. Penal 
party can only be vindicated on the 
rine [ple that there is something 


urge, as the history of the church abundantly 


ws against any religious 


in the sentiments, spirit, and 


4 
duct of that party hostile to the general int ts of society, 
threatening the safety of other pr fessors of 1 gion, and the 
ful institutions of a particular kingdom ; as 
to popery. ‘ More might be quoted to the 


rard 


itit seems unnecessar 


\« 


condemning the 


led count 


‘harge of 


tote 
FISTIALeS, 


to xe- 


ramed int cution.”’ 
h, **there is some ambiguity and 

they complain of the difficulty of 
seeing view of the brethre as to th 
xtent of > And, in anoth 


mony on tl ibject, evi- 


, where there wa 


tly sound.” this case ‘ulness of 
neaning on the hand, and certainty on account of ** sound- 
>on the other, we think it would have been better for the 

rs to have inclined to the side of peace and unity, and to 
permit our fellowship with the Original Seeeders to continue at 
east, for some longer time. But, 


which they sé are ** somewnat ambiguous and obscure,” th 


from these few sentence 
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have censured that Synod in no measured terms. by charging 
them with contending for religious establishments in the highest 
and most forbidding sense, they make them guilty of allowing the 
‘* civil magistrate power in matters purely religious 3” of deny- 
ing the ** right of private judgment, and liberty of conscience »” 
of endangering the ‘civil liberty of free states and common- 
wealths ;”” of maintaining, like the Papists, principles that * lead 
unavoidably to persecution >’ andol * differing from the suffer- 
ers in the last persecution in Scotland, and from the first Sece- 
ders.”” It becomes our duty then, in vindication of this Synod, 
and in justice to the Associate Synod of Original Seceders, t 
examine these extracted sentences with candor and diligence, and 
the strictest impartiality. 


With a view to such an examination, it is necessar. to ol 


bsery 
that the sentences quoted by the Protesters in support of th 
charge area part of the enlargement or illustration of the 3d pro- 
position of the Testimony of Original Seceders ** on the points 
controversy.” The proposition reads as follows: ‘ Phoug! 
civil government is founded not on revealed but natural princi- 
ples, yet it is the duty of nations and their rulers, who are favor- 
ed with Revealed Religion, not only to embrace it, but to recog. 
nize and give public countenance to the profession of it, and by 
their laws and administration to provide, in every way compet 
to them, consistent with its nature and peculiar laws, and the 
rights and liberties of rational agents, that its salutary influ 
have tree course, and be diffused through all orders and de 
ments of soci ty.” Now, it is the design of the qu ify ing cl 
toward the end of this prope sition, that the y should be conn 
with all that follows in the enlargement or illustration of it: ther 
fore every sentence quoted | he Protesters from that en 
ment should be understood as qualified by one or more of the 
clauses, as the sense may require. Thus, when the Origina 
ceders Say, “en lt is the duty of nations, o1 their represe ntatiy 
in the exercise of their legislative authority, to remove,” 
they are to be understood as adding the qualifying clause, 
every way competent to them.”’ And so they areto be 
stood as qualifying all the other sentences in the quotation. 


1. The first thing asserted by the Original Seceders in tl 


passage is, that, ‘*in the exercise of their legislative authorit 


it is the duty of nations, or their representatives, to remov 
their civil constitution whatever may be found to stand in the 
of the progress of revealed re ligion.” 

This assertion seems so reasonable, that we cannot see wha 
fault can be found with it, or why it is produced as favoring an 
kind of an establishment of religion. It req lires the evil magis- 
trate in the first place, to allow every one to exercise his natura 
right, in professing the true religion, and living according to it; and 
that he permit the office-bearers to perform their duties, without 
presuming to act asa judge, or administrator in the church. In th 
next place, this assertion requires civil rulers to amend, or alter 
their laws, if, in any thing, they are contrary to the divine law 
or injurious to the interests of revealed religion : It requires the 
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repealing of the patronage laws, and abolishing the Burgess oaths 
n Scotland; and in the United States, it requires the repealing 
f the law for the transportation of the mail on the Sabbath, &c. 
9. The next thing asserted, in the passa ge quoted by the Pro- 

s, that ** itisthe d ity of nations, or their representatives, 
rave the whole of their civil 


lV 


esters, | 


laws framed, and the whole of 
their administration regulated in such a manner as to be agreea- 

to revealed religion, and subservient to its interests.”’ 
ir paper of reasons, p. 8, the Protesters say, ‘+ We 
ly admit, that magistrates, in framing the civil constitution 
iws, Should act as Christians, and endeavor to have them, 
particular, exactly corresponding with, and founded on 

1. 


» law. This admission is so nearly in the words and 
sentence quoted from the Testimony of Ori- 
are a loss to determine how the 


ering their opposit onto every 
dd libye 


; or why they coul rately 
sition. The Original Seceders say, 
mn,’ &e.; the Protesters say, ** ma- 
The Original Seceders assign one 


om ; but 
Seceders as- 
in such a 

subservient to 

best way to 

v endeavor to have 

ly according to the divine 
vy. as Christians, should 
he most effectual way 


1e interests 


Protester Original Sece- 
nations, or their representatives, 
protection to the function- 

of the 


object to the public (or le- 


or Spr 4 


: this must be by their 
recelvi ig ule rs. W hatever dis- 


he 


ig clauses 
with which ras it is 
competent” t st be ** consistent 
with the nature and laws « reveal 9 and with the just 
r ghts and liberties of rational agents.’ 

lt isagreed by almost all men that civil government could not 
xist, much | ss promote the public good, withoute the aid of reli- 

lv operating on the conscience. And, 
is the pure Christian religion will ce 


than any other, 


rion, secrety and powerl 


inly answer this end bet- 
tis the duty of the magistrate to give it the 
preference ; and to use such means as are ¢ mpetent to him to 
promote its interests. Thus, whil 


e, asa ma gi trate, he aims at 
the immediate end of his office, the externa! benefitof civil society, 
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he at the same time advances the interests of revealed religion, 
and discharges his duty as a Christian according to his opportu- 
nity. 

4. The fourth thing asserted by the Original Seceders in thy 
passage quoted from their Testimony by the Protesters is, * It js 
the duty of nations, or their representatives, to provide all needfy 
legal securities in behalf of a scriptural profession of revealed re- 


ligion, not only igainst turbulent individuals or factions, but als 


against the attempts to undermine and supplant it, which may be 


~ 
1 } 1 


made Dy the rulers to whom the administration of their affairs may 
be entrusted.”’ 


Chis sentence, we | art of the passage quoted by 


] 


Line protest rs upon which they ‘incipaily ground the ir Oppositior 


to the Testimony of Original Seceders re specting the magistrate’s 
power in matt rs of religion ; iat requires therefore the greater care 


determining its true meaning. he following remarks may. 


yression oi ‘urities,’’ 1s alarming 


l 


o some in this country who prot ss to I Secect rs. 


s much used, and well unde d, and highly esteemed by Ori- 


ginal Secedel n Scotiand er t the legal protectio 


ft the true religion, in opposition to Poy relacy, the Sectaries, 
and other aqangerous enemies | the term mal genants 
This **security was obtained at vast « xpense by thei reforming 
forefathers, and is justly est d as very precious ; and there- 
fore thev have ! ta pli | heir Te stimony. 


tye 


the civil magistrate 
le true religion its 

as adding any authority to t ot tl -clesiastical courts 
as pertaining to man’s conscience. twa ‘rely an acknowledg- 
ng them as the leeds ind rigi f that re nable socie ly whiel 
was to be protected by civil authority. f articular 
s10n of reiigion is to be pul licly pro } Mm | I ‘essary that 
principal deeds and rules be noticed an cured by an act or act 
of 1 legislature. ‘his it has a civil rig to as a reasonable so- 
ely. All the acts of Parliament r 
been said on one side of the controversy 
power in matters of religion, amounted to nothing more than was 


the night of th p ople as a nation prolessing the true Protestant 


religion, viz: civil protection. The divines who framed the West- 


minster Confession, Catechism, Directory for publi worship and 


the form of Presbyterial Church Government, never considered 


the acts of Parliament as conferring any additional authority upon 
their deeds, as they were a s| iritual court and church, free, and 
ndependent of the powers of this world. No men were ever more 
zealous than they in supporting Christ's headship over the church ; 
more jealous of his prerogatives, lest they should be usurped by 
[his spirit is manifest in the Westminster Confession itself ; and 
t manifested itself strongly in the contendings and sufferings of 
their Presbyterian successors through the 28 years persecution un- 
der Charles Il. and his brother James Duke of York. 


civil rulers : or more earnest contenders for liberty of conscience. 
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3.) The ** legal securities” are pleaded for in the Testimony of 
iriginal S 


eceders only when the greater part of a nation makes 
the same profession of the true Protestant religion. 


In a divided 
.te of religious sentiment, the distinguishing a particular profes- 
nof christianity would be hurtful, 


Rut, when the 


rather than beneficial to it. 
‘eater part of a nation profess the true religion, 
thev have ; it, in their civil capacity, to set up that form of 

secure their religious profession, with- 
rights of the minority. The 
tablishment of the true pre 


vi government which wil 
t violating the personal Scottish 


itestant religion, Reformation 


at the 
ym Popery and the further establishment of it at the Reforma- 
n from Prelacy in Scotland and England, at the time of the 
Vestminster Assembly, although not perfect examples, are the 
est that the christian church affords 

In the pleas of Seceders for ** legal ‘ities in behalf of 
‘iptural profess on of revealed religion,” it is a ways to be 
erstood that the civil magistrate is a professor of that religion. 
be worse than foolish to put the powel of tecting that 
if hands of rreiigious men ¢ rmen Ww 


ho professed 
s Or men 
food pro- 


l ad g ) prote S- 
and who \ ‘e Zealo or the int f well as care- 


ietv: And such 


4 has promised 


erore no occa- 
1a if Vil gistrate may 
y |r | | : 


nae 
The O 
) r Se nt rie 


Wavs be 


agistrate not merely 
a magistrate, but; "ist s bound, as by 
moral iaw, so 


tonivto regulate 


Cl ( F public adminis- 
ition so as to prov servient to the inte if evangelical 
ith and holiness, and the advancement of the Kingdo ‘Christ 3 
it is Dy uniting the exer { the pious "islid nd the en- 
rhtened magistrat th o endeavor to 
ecified accomplished.” 


5.) All that is implied in ‘* | gal securities in behalf of ase p- 


Is to be re gulat d by the 
ialifving clauses connected with what is here asserted: ** In 


very wav competent to the rulers of the nation, consistent with 
ine 


il profession of revealed 1 


I fle 1 religion 


nature and peculiar laws of revealed religion, and with the 
ist rights and liberties of rational agents. 


It is unnecessary to say any thing about the last sentence ¢ f the 
passage quoted from the ‘Testimony of Original Seceders by the 
Protesters, as it is only an inference from the preceding asser- 
‘Tf nations may legislate in favor of revealed religion, it 
LOWS as a native inference, that it is competent to magistrates, 


whom the executive power of the nation is lodged to exercise 


Shes if 


Ons : 


i 


at power bv carrving the laws thus framed into execution. 
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it is the duty of the legislative department of civil government t 
frame \laws in favor of revealed religion, it is surely the duty of 
the executive department to enforce them. ¥ 

After all that is said about this expression, * legal securities,” 
by the Protesters and others, it appears, upon a fair examination, 
to be quite agreeable to just views of civil liberty, as well as to th 
principles of natural and revealed religion, and the standards of 
the Secession and of the Church of Scotland. If a nation chooses 
to make a profession of the true protestant religion, they have a 
right to do so; and the y have a right also to choose such a form 
of civil government, and such persons to administer it, as will pro- 
tect, not only their civil rights, but also their religious profession, 
and promote its interests. Their religious profession, as it respects 
their fellow men, is nothiug more than a natural right concerning 
religious matters. 

After the view that has been taken of the passage quoted by 
the protesters, and of their constructions upon it, we hope it wi 
be seen there is no ground for blaming the Original Seceders, as 
approving of such establishments of religion as are the principa 
subject of the reasonings that accompany the Protest. Some 


these assertions have no appearance of favoring such establish- 
ments, and the others, though more liable to perversion, in thei 
natural meaning, and in the meaning that has been long affixed 
to them, refer to a very different exercise of the power of the ci 

magistrate about religion. But, if any thing further was necessar 

to give full satisfaction about the fre edom of the ¢ Iriginal Seceders 
from the charge of testifying for such establishments of religion, 
perhaps it may not be amiss to quote a few sentences from a pri- 
vate letter from a member of the Associate Synod of Original Se- 
ceders, written since the Protest and Reasons were given in t 
Synod. Dr. McCrie, speaking of the magistrate’s power, says, 
‘¢ We have advanced no new principles—taken no high ground 
have entered into no perplexing discussions, or minute specifica- 
tions.- All we have done is merely an application of the sevent 

rule for the right understanding of the ten commandments in th 
99th question of the Larger Catechism. We reject the idea, that 
civil governors have any power in the church, that they are au- 
thoritative judges in matters of faith, and that they have a right 
to prescribe a Confession of Faith, &c. to the nation: Although 
we think they have a right legally to recognize a scriptural pro- 


fession and form of church government drawn up by the ecclesi- 


astical authorities, as those which the nation countenances : 
all this they can do as the organs of the nation, each voting on the 
occasion, in the exercise of the right of private judgment, which 
belongs to every private Christian.”’ 

It may now be enquired, ** If the Original Seceders do not hold 
the principle of a civil establishment of religion according to the 
definition of it, given page 35, and according to the charges and 
reasonings of the Protesters, what is their doctrine on this subject ? 
Let their sentiments respecting the power of the civil magistrate 
in matters of religion, be briefly and plainly expressed in a single 


as 
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proposition, if possible, that we may form a positive judgment of 
them with greater ease and certainty. 

We answer, that such a statement would be very desirable and 
iseful ; but it may not be easy to give it as this subject is attended 
with some difficulty, and has been the occasion of much disputa- 
tion. With a view to something of that kind, we should consider, 
first what they deny to belong to the magistrate in this respect ; 
nd secondly, what they grant or affirm to be his duty 

1. They deny that the magistrate or civil rulers have the power 

make religion a part of the civil constitution. 

They deny him the power of claiming a supremacy over the 

} 


irci 


}, or interfering with her internal government 
Thev deny that he should sustain hims« Ifa publ c judge of pure 
: dictate to his subjects in matters of 


Chey deny him the power of enforcing ch h censures by 

vil punishment, as fines and imprisonment. _ p. 67. 

They deny him the power of punishing those who may consci- 
uusly and peaceably differ from the profession of true religion. 


) 


9. They affirm that the magistrate, or the rulers « a mation, 


ild acknowledge t supremacy of God: and. ina manner 

mp it to them, provide that he be publich honored and 
served among them as the “ king of nations.” 

They affirm th: lagistrate should ** embrace the true reli- 

recogniz . 2h ‘ountenance. and by law provide, in 
ry way compet to them, consistent with its nature and pe- 

l iar laws, and the jw rights and liberties of rational agents, 

lutary influence have free course, and be diffused through 

orders and d partments of society.” p. 63. 

The y atiirm that he should alter all such laws as are contrary, 

hurtful to the true religion. Ibid. 

Thev affirm that he should have all the Jaws framed and admin- 
stered agreeably to the true religion, ard for promoting its inter- 
sts. Ibid. 

They affirm that he should assist and favor the ministers of the 

religion, han the ministers of a false. religion, and 
yrotect them f } an open opposition in the exercise of heir 
inistry.  Jbid. 

They aflirm that he should give securit vy law for the free 
nd undisturbed profession and practice of true religion, as 
tne re ligion of the natior which, in its politi “al capacity, has 
made him a magistrate, agai he fraud and violence of the ene- 
mies of that religion. ‘ 

And all this they affirm the magistrate should do, in every way 
‘competent to him, consistent with the nature and peculiar laws of 
revealed religion, and consistent with the just rights and liberties 
f rational agents. 

Perhaps the fourth position on this point, in the Testimony of 
Original Seceders may itself answer the end of such a short com- 
pendious statement as has been sought for. It would have the 
idvantage of being their own, and not liable to blame for being 
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exaggerated, or extenuated. In that proposition they say, 
‘‘Church and State, though specifically distinct and different in their 
nature, and not to be confounded in their administration, are yet 
capable of being mutually helpful in the objects common t 
both.” 

One thing in the Testimony of Original Seceders on this point 
is evident, and it is the principal thing in dispute, viz: That ciyi 


rulers, professing the true christian religion, have the power, and 
it is their duty to make laws in favor of a nation professing the 
same religion ; which is the same thing as legislating in favor of 
the church as a reasonable society. Atter the limitations and re- 
strictions of the magistrate’s power, in this matter, which have 
been considered ; having secured liberty of conscienee and men’: 
other natural rights on the one hand, and the independence of th: 
church in all her peculiar concerns on the other, the Original Sece- 


ders judge it to be. not OontLy sn e. but nec essary. 0 allow christiar 


rulers to make laws abouf the church, though not in the church, or f 

it. They judge it to be a prope rexercist of the civil power to eg isiate 
about the temporal concerns of the church, so as to be subservient t 
her spiritual interests : For, althou 


a she Is not o7 hy rid 


As 


Christ said to Pilate - yet she is in the world, and needs support 


and countenance, and protection, for her outward pr sperity 
well being. And these temporal blessings are secured to her, 
promise, and by being put into Christ’s hand, as the dispense: 
them, by means of the civil powers. ‘* Kings shall be thy nur- 
sing fathers, and Queens thy nursing m thers. All power Is g 
unto me in heaven and in earth.”’—In considering the p 
Original Seceders allow the civil magistrate, 

mark, that, although they are altogether 

ments of religion, in the sense they have hitherto been spoke 

yet they in their ‘Testimony and other papers, ak of a seltle? 

of religion, the national church. the established church. &c. inthe | 
ted, restricted sense, we have beeen attending to, as the true mean- 
ing and design of their ‘Testimony on this point. And were it not, 
that these terms have been applied to a very different 

civil and religious policy, they would be harmless, and 

and even expressive of the outward condition of the ch 

regard to civil government. In this qualified sens 

have been used by the reformers and the first Seceders ; and how- 
ever imprudent it might be for us to adopt these expressions, it 
our circumstances, we think it would be going too far to blam« 
our brethren in Scotland for using them in their exhibition of th 
principles of the Reformers, as maintained in the Testimony of 
the first Seceders. ‘ 

The Protesters contend against civil establishments of religion, 
not only in the Popish, prelatical, and Erastian sense ; butagainst 
an establishment of religion in any sense. ‘Through the whole of 
their reasoning they discover this opposition ; but, in page 8th, 
they discoyer it more formally and plainly. ‘* There they say, 
‘*were all the different denominations of Christians, that belong 
to any state or commonwealth, protected in the free and peace- 
able exercise of their worship, by the civil magistrate, so long as 
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they avowed nothing injurious to the peace and order of civil so- 
ciety, the magistrate in this case would be doing his duty ; but so 
sooh as he favors one denomination of outwardly peaceable and 
‘derly Christians above another,” &c. Here we remark, (1. 
That according to the true spirit of this declaration, the magis- 
trate is to favor the most corrupt profession of the Christian ,re- 
gion, just as much as the true profession of it: He is to bea 

ursing father’’ to Popery, as much as to Protestantism ; for the 
ists do not now **avow any thing injurious to the peace of so- 
He i e a ** nursing fathe r’” te relacy as much as 


.” 


lanism as n h as to Calvinism, &c. 
? ‘cording to the Protest- 


** 


r ¢ f civil society, 


than Paganism, Ma- 


f all religion ; 
P c= 
aiter- 
ans in fram- 
ty corre spond- 
whole of thei 
‘ontradicts it. 
t that can 
r protest is, that 
rcise of his office, 
thing to do with the 
the interests of 
idvice and ex- 

imple Ss. 
This timent That the christian 2 (10 e has no right to 
neddle at all with any matters of re ligion, is v ry old: The Don- 
tists and Novatians, in the 3d and 4th centuri s, broached that 
loctrine. It was revived by the (nabaptists, Brownists, Glassites, 
ind other sectaries, in the 16th and 17th centuries. But Mr 
Wilson, in his defence, says, the reformers in Scotland, and their 
successors In the Secession body , esteemed the ** countenance and 
protection of the civil magistrate give nto the judicatories of the 
church, in the faithful discharge of their duty, a great outward 
blessing, promised to her in New-Testament times.”’ pp. 417, 530. 
This sentiment seems also to have been entertained by the greater 
partof the General Associate Synod in Scotland, when they publish- 
ed their re-exhibition of the Secession Testimony in 1804. In the 
late Address of the Protesters, they quote the following sentence 
from that Testimony on this point: ** The magistrate cannot em- 
ploy civil authority for the benefit of the church and of religion, 
any farther than it may be employed for the benefit of all men, 
without regard to religion.” pp. 9, 10. It appears that the part 
of the General Associate Synod that afterward Protested against 
the union with the Burghers, in 1820, had not, in reality, adopted 
the opinion that prevailed among their brethren ; for, in Steven- 
son’s Plea, written some years before their union with the Consti- 
tutional Presbytery, and evidently expressing the mind of the As- 
sociate Synod of Protesters the same sentiments on this point are 
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held forth, and nearly in the same words and form, in which the; 
are stated in the Testimony of Original Seceders in respect of 
the civil magistrate’s power concerning religion. 

We do not believe the prote sting bre swe n are aware of the ey; 
of their opposition to the magistrate ’s giving positive support ay 
encouragement to the profession of dhe true religion, or what may 
be calle d, in the limited, restricted, qualified sense of the terms. 
a legal establishment of it. Nor are they aware of its tendene 
or the use the enemies of all religion, and the artful agents of . 
tichrist are making of their doctrine, under the pretexts of th, 
rights of conscience ; the horrors of re ligious persecution ; the dan. 
ger of religious and political combinations; the harmlessness oj 
speculative opinions about religion, however they may differ from 
reputed orthodoxy, &c. Graham, who is referred to by th “Pro. 
testers with high approbation, in his book condemning all the re 
gious establishments in Europe, does not oppose every kind 
religious establishments. In page 5th of that work, he says, * Thy 
question is not—* ought not | gisls tures to interest themselves j; 
the public profession of re ligion 2 Some Deists in this, followin, 
some fanatics of the last age, have maintained the negative.’ ” 
Again, in page 6th he says, ** Nor is the question—* should — 
tian legislatures give a legal establishment to religion, both natura 
and yevealed ? The affirmative is not only granted, but,” & 
He is for annihilating all present establishments, and for establish- 
ing religion according to a new scheme or plan, which he propo- 
ses to the British legislature, viz., to establish the christian reli- 
gion, and provide a legal respectable maintenance for its publi 
teachers of all denominations. This principle, that matters of 


religion do, in no wise, belong to civil rulers, as such, has happily 
not been fully adopted by the rulers of any nation. An attempt 


} 


was made to reduce it to practice in the French republic, but th 
atrocities that immediately followed the attempt were too enor- 
mous even for France ; and the bloody monster, Robespierre, 
sought honor and popularity by passing a decree that there wae « 
God who ought to be worshipped, and for restoring the offices and 
obligations of religion. ‘The same principle was avowed and acted 
upon in North America, when the Xeport of the Post Office Com- 
mittee relative to the Sunday Mails was adopted by the Senate ot 
the United States. When hundreds of petitions from ail parts of 
the Union respec tfully asked that the public agents for the trans- 
portation of the mail might be prohibited from profaning the Sab- 
bath, the petitioners were shocked and insulted by the committee, 

who told them that the government had nothing to do with religion ; 
it was no concern of the government whether the public shall esteem 
one day above another, or esteem all days alike. ‘They were charg- 
ed with forming extensive religious combinations to effect some politi- 
cal purpose ; and harangued with the common cant about rights 
of conscience, religious despotism, liberties endangered, peace of so- 
ciety, religious persecutions, &c. &c. This principle was very plain- 
ly and strongly expressed by a late celebrated statesman: ‘It is 
none of my business whether my neighbor believes in one God or 
twenty : It will neither pick my pocket, nor break my leg.” 
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It is now time to enquire whether the principle of the Original 
Seceders agree with the doc ‘trine of the first Associate Presbytery 
in respect of the magistrate’s duty concerning the church. T hat 
they agree has indeed been denied. The protesters quote a few 
words from their answers to Mr. Nairn’s Reason’s of Dissent : 
but, from other parts of that passage, as well as from the words 
themselves, it is evident the Protesters do not understand the sen- 
tence in the same sense with the Associate Presbytery. The words 
they quote are the following : **The public good of outward and 
common order in all reasonable society, unto the glory of God, is 
the great and only end which those invested with mag stracy can 
propose, in a sole respect unto that end.” Display , Vol. 1. p. 311. 
Here we may remark, (Ist.) That the true church is a reasonable 
society, which the magisirate is bound to defend against all that 
would take away or infringe the liberty of her members in profes- 
sing and propagating the christian religion. 2d.) In a state or 
kingdom there may be many reasonable societies, and some more 
useful than others, in respect of ‘* the public good of outward and 


common order.” In.that case a sincere desire for the well being 


of civil society, and a regard to the obligations of natural religion 
would lead the magistrate to countenance and encourage that rea- 
sonable society, whose professed principles and external practice 
re best for promoting the public good of outward and common or- 
ler, and consequently to countenance and encourage the true 
church more than all the other reasonadle societies. (3d_) In this 
sentence a still higher end is proposed to the civil magistrate, in 
promoting the ** public good of outward and common order in all 
reasonable society, by inspecting me n’s good and evil works,’ 
viz. the glory of God. Now, a christian magistrate will be still 
more strongly inclined to countenance and support the true church, 
as the best means of attaining this higherend. (4th.) Other parts 
of this answer of the Associate Presbytery to Mr. Nairn’s Reasons 
of dissent directly favor the sentiment of the Original Seceders, 
as stated in their Testimony. A little below the words quote -d by 
the Protesters, and in the same paragraph, the Associate Pre ‘sby- 
tery asserted that, ‘* as the whole institution and end of their office 
are cut out by, and lie within the compass of natural principles ; 
it were absurd to sup pose, that there could or ought to be any ex- 
ercise thereof towards its end, in the aforesaid circumstances, but 
what can be argued for and defended from natural vidisiptae 
As indeed there is nothing especially allotted and allowed unto 
magistrates, by the Word of God and the Confessions of the Reform- 
ed Churches, but what can be so.’ And a little after, in the same 
answer, they assert, that ‘* the advantage lies very far on the side 
of such as have occasion to exercise their office for promoting the 
Church’s good, while, atthe same time, they are privileged with 
the full discovery which the Word of God hath made of these 
natural principles that comprehend the due exercise of their office, 
as well as its institutions and end.” p. 13, 14. 
In order to shew the full harmony between the Original Sece- 
ders and the first Associate Presbytery on this point, one other pas- 
sage may be quoted from the Associate Presbytery’s anwsers to Mr 
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Nairn: ‘‘As it was once a peculiar duty of the Jewish nation, so ; 
peculiarly incumbent upon every state wherein christianity is ‘wn 
duced, to study and bring to pass,—th ut civil government among 
them, in all the appurtenances of its constitution and administra. 
tion, run in an agreeableness to the Word of God, be subservien: 
unto the spiritual kingdom of Jesus Christ, and to the interests 
the true religion and reformation of the church: As otherwise they 
cannot truly prosper in their civil concerns, nor be enriched 
the blessings of the Gospel. ‘The whole people, adjoining then. 
selves to the church, in their conjunct and _ political capacity, 
should, by the ir deed of civil constitution, provide, that their magis. 


trates be obliged to concur in the same true religion and reforma- 


tion $ and to rule them by laws no W Ly pre} idicial, but s¢ rviceg 
ble thereunto.’”’ Display, Vol. 1, p. 2350. In a word, Mr. Gib ex. 
presses what has been held in the Secession on this head, whe 


says, ‘*It is competent for and incumbent upon the chr 


magistrate to countenance true religion, and discountenance fals 


to encourage the profession of the one, and discourage the profes- 
sion of the other: To do so, by all means which are consisten 


+ ¢ 


with men’s natural! rights ; to touch any man’s person, 


property, life, or liberty on a religious account.” 

We are in the last place, o ead of the civil magistrate’ 
duty respecting the church or the true religion, to compare t] 
Testim.>y of the Original Seceders with the Testimony enact 
by the Associate Presbytery of Pennsylvania, in 1784. Wi 
seen the agreement betwe en the Secs d ‘rs first Testimony and tf 
Testimony of Original Seceders ; an agreement so obvious 
the prote sters have ventured to quote only four lines from the 
mer Testimony as opposed to the latter, and these are oppose 
only as they are separated from all that follow. Then, if th 
Testimony of Original Seceders agrees with the judicial Testimo- 
ny so fully, there cannot be any great difference between it 
ours ; for we, as well as they, profess a strict adherence to t! 
Testimony asa Declaration of the genuine sense of the recei\ 
standards of the church of Scotland, and an application of ther 
to prevailing errors and corruptions. 

But to be more particular, as to the points of agreement between 
the Testimony of Original Seceders and ours, we remark, 

They agree respecting the spirituality and independence of 
the church. ** We agree in declaring,”’ say the Original Seceders, 
‘¢ that the Church of Christ is a 7 ——- free, and independent king- 
dom, essentially distinct, &c. p. 62. Hist. Part. p. 160. Doe. Part. 

American Testimony. * We assert, that, as the kingdom of 
Christ is spiritual, acknowledging no other laws, and no other 
rulers than he has appointed in it, so the magistrate, as such, is 
no ruler in the Church of Christ,” &c. p. 66. last edition. 

They agree about the proper means for promoting the spir- 
itual interests of Christ’s kingdom, that is, spiritual means ; the 
‘* offices, laws, and judicatories of the church” and mentioned as 
such, in p. 62. Testimony of Original Seceders. 

American Testimony. ‘The appointed means for promoting 
the kingdom of Christ are spiritual : The weapons of our warfare, 
&c. p. 66. 
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3. They agree in testifying against the exercise of the magis- 
trate’s power in dictating to their subjects in matters of religion, 
and enforcing their dictates by civil penalties. ‘*To promote 
-hristianity by forcible methods is a violation of its nature.” Tes- 
timony of Original Seceders, p. 65. ‘* He must not, asa magistrate, 
sustain himself a public judge of true or false religion, so as to 
lictate to his subjects in matters of faith.” p. 66. 

\{merican Testimony. ‘* We maintain, with the Westminster 
Assembly, that God alone is Lord of the conscience, and hath left 

‘ree from the doctrines and commandments of men: and 

clare that no man possesses the right to compel those under his 

Vil authority to worship God contrary to the dictates of their own 


onsciences » OF. 


ry* ’ 
1. They agree in allowing the magistrate to use his office as ar 
’ 


nportant means of advancing the interests of the true religion. 

«“ Though civil government is founded, not on revealed, but on 
natural principles, yet it is the duty of nations and their rulers,” 
&c. Testimony of Original Seceders. p. 63. See p. 38. 

\{merican Testimony. ‘* The civil magistrate is bound to im- 
yrove every opportunity which his high station and extensive influ- 
nce may give him, for promoting the faith of Christ, for opposing 
the enemies of this faith, for supporting and encouraging true 
godliness, and for discouraging whatever in practice or principle 
is contrary to it.” p. 66. 

5. They agree in limiting the exercise of the magistrate’s power 
n favor of the true religion in two things: He must not enforce 
the profession of it by civil penalties, nor favor the true religion 
yy injuring others in their natural rights. 

Testimony of Original Seceders. ** Our ancestors were placed in 
such circumstances as warranted them to have recourse to penal 
statutes against certain religious classes, whose avowed sentiments 
and conduct threatened the overthrow of their religion and liber- 
ties by force or fraud, but it cannot be inferred from this that they 
would have employed such measures against good and peaceable 
subjects ; and we, in bearing our testimony to that reformation and 
pleading for its revival, readily and explicitly disavow any prin- 
ciple which leads to this.” Introduction p. 5. 

American Testimony.—‘“‘It is not warrantable for him (the 
ivil magistrate) to use any kind of violence either towards the 
life, the property, or the consciences of men: Nor ought he to 
grant any privileges to those whom he judges professors of the 
true religion, which may hinder others in their natural rights,” 
p. 66. 

6. They agree in supposing the magistrate, who is allowed to 
exercise his office in favor of the true religion, to be a professor 
of it himself. 

Testimony of Original Seceders.—** It must always be kept in 
view, that they (the Westminster Assembly) speak of the magis- 
trate, not merely as a magistrate, but asa Christian magistrate, 
who is bound,” &c. p. 67. 

In the American Testimony it is said, *‘ the civil magistrate is 
bound to promote the faith of Christ ; to oppose the enemies of 


4 
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this faith ; to support and encourage true godliness ; to discoyr. 
age whatever, in principle or practice, is contrary to it; and to 
judge who are’the professors of the true religion.” p. 66. Ajj 
which implies that he sheuld profess the true Christian religion 
himself. 

But there is one sentence in the American Testimony, which 
the Protesters think destroys all this agreement, sets the “Asssoci- 
ate Synod of Original Seceders in direct opposition to this Synod, 
and affords sufficient cause for an immediate and total separation 
fromthem: ‘* His whole duty as a magistrate, respects men, not 
as Christians, but as members of civil society.”” We remark 
here, (1.) Perhaps this is to be considered as a pointed sentence ; 
and like most sentences of that kind, should be understood with 
some limitation, that it may be consistent with what goes before, 
and what follows ; and with our adherence to reformation princi- 
ples and standards, particularly the Judicial Testimony. Just 
before this sentence, the Testimony says the civil magistrate js 
bound to promote the * faith of Christ ; to oppose its enemies ; t 
support and encourage true godliness :’’ Therefore we cannot 
believe this sentence was designed to contradict what had been 
granted to the civil magistrate in respect of religion, or to sanc- 
tion the doctrine, that civil rulers have nothing to do with the 
church; that they are to exercise their official authority among 
their subjects, ‘* without regard to their religion.” (2.) It is e re 
tain that the civil magistrate is related to his subjects, not as chris- 
tians, but as members of civil society. The relation between him 
and them, is not a spiritual, but a civil or political relation. (3. 
The laws by which he governs Christians, either in their individ- 
ual, or collective capacity, are not spiritual, but civil or political ; 
just like the laws by which he governs other members of civil so- 
ciety. So that, while he may be promoting their religious inter- 
ests by countenancing, encouraging, and supporting them mor 
than others, on account of their excellent profession and con- 
duct; he is stiJl formally ruling them, not as Christians, but as 
members of civil society. (4.) We are sure the framers of the 
American Testimony did not understand this sentence as deny- 
ing that the civil magistrate has any thing to do with religion, in 
respect of countenance, encouragement, and support. The mem- 
ber of the Associate Presbytery of Pennsylvania, who long sur- 
veyed the others, and was well qualified to express their mind, 
and the meaning of the Testimony enacted by them, it is well 
known, did not consider this sentence as the happiest for expres- 
sing the thing intended ; yet, when it was proposed to amend it, 
Dr. Anderson thought it was not /iable to dangerous misconstruc- 
tion, and wished it to stand unaltered ; which was agreed to, But 
the only dangerous misconstruction to which it is liable, is that 
very one the Protestors put upon it; viz: That the magistrate 
has nothing to do with the church, &c. 

In Alexander and Rufus, the Dr’s. last publication, he vindi- 
cates this position from such misconstruction by four considera- 
tions. 1. * To say, the whole duty of the magistrate, as such, 
respects men, not as Christians, but as members of civil society,” 
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js to say no more than that he is not an officer of the church, 
“ but of civil society.” ‘The 2d and 3d considerations shew the 
error of the contrary opinion, that would allow him the Erastian 
power of acting as a gospel minister, and determining spiritual 
matters in the church. In the 4th consideration, he says, ** This 
position,” that ‘ the whole duty,’ &c., is agreeble to the doctrine 
taught in the Declaration and Defence of the Associate Presbytery’s 
principles concerning the present civil government in Britain.”’* 
He closes his remarks on this sentence, by a general expression 
concerning the duty of the civil magistrate. ** Though the office 
or duty of magistrates, as such, does not respect men as Chris- 
tians, it does not follow that there are no important duties incum- 
bent on him with regard to religion and the professrs of it.” 1. 
« It is the duty of the magistrate to punish vice as contrary to 
the peace and order of civil society.”’ 2. **He ought to defend 
the church as a reasonable society,”’ &c. ** ‘To this purpose was 
the proclamation with regard to the building of the temple at Jeru- 
salem. In this view the laws of the civil state made in Scotland, 
in the year 1560, and afterwards in the period between 1638 and 
1649, in favor of the true religion, may well be considered as 
belonging to the work of God which was then carried on—so far 
as these laws were for giving protection and security to the sub- 
jects in the profession of that religion, without prejudice to others 
in their civil rights.” 3. ** The civil magistrate, as such, ought 
to abolish all such laws and customs in the civil state as cannot 
be defended by any natural principles of reason—The magis- 
trate’s power of dictating to the church ;—interfering in her gov- 
ernment or discipline ;—putting a stop to public business on ac- 
count of holy days ;—swearing on the gospels—as in England 
and Scotland in the 16th century, and from 1638 to 1649,” 4. 
“The magistrate set up by a people, who generally profess the 
christian religion, ought to be a Christian ; and to exercise his 
office in subserviency to the interests of Christ, in his church.” 
pp- 430, 431, 432, 433. 

In a letter to a member of this committee, a little before Dr. 
Anderson’s death, he speaks more particularly on this subject, as 
it is connected with the Testimony of Original Seceders. The 
committee think it may be better to make a pretty full extract 
from this letter, (a valuable remains, ) than to add any thing fur- 
ther of their own. ; 

After quoting what is said in the Testimony of Original Sece- 
ders, pp. 62 and 160, concerning the peculiar nature and laws of 
the true church, he remarks, ‘* such is the prominent manner in 
which the Testimony of Original Seceders maintains that the vis- 
ible church of Christ is quite distinct and different from the civil 
state. It is difficult to conceive how any who have read this Tes- 
timony, could set in opposition to it such expressions of our Tes- 
timony as the following: ‘The kingdom of Christ and the king- 
doms'of this world are entirely separate and independent king- 


” See quotations, p. 46 
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doms. ‘The appointed means for promoting the kingdom of Christ 
are all of a spiritual nature.” 

Having noticed what is said in proposition, 2d p. 62, of that 
Testimony, concerning the duty of nations and their rulers to 
honor and serve the ** King of nations,” as enjoined by the voice 
of nature as well as of revelation, he remarks: ‘This agrees 
with the Judicial Testimony of the Associate Presbytery against 
Mr. Campbell’s error on this head; and with our own Testimony, 
Part ii. Art. 1. Sec. 2. ' 

He remarks on the 3d, 4th, and 5th propositions, and their jj- 
lustrations, ** The ‘Testimony of Original Seceders cannot lx 
justly charged with allowing religious tenets to be enforced wit! 
civil penalties ; for it declares, that to promote Christianity by for- 
cible methods, is contrary to its nature. It declares that the exer. 


cise of discipline belongs to the church exclusively.”—He 


marks further: ‘* Their Testimony is set in opposition to ours 
because the latter says, the whole duty of the magistrate, as such, 
respects men, not as christians, but as members of civil socrety 
But this is the same with what is meant by the ‘Testimony of Ori- 
ginal Seceders, when it says, p. 63. Human legislation and ma- 
gistratical authority have not for their direct and immediate objects 
supernatural doctrines and institutions, considered as such: hut 
considered in respect of the external professien and observance of 
them, and of the relation in which they stand to the interests of so- 
ciety.’ The Dr. adds, ‘the duty of the civil magistrate as 
respects the church, respects it, not as bearing a supernatural and 
spiritual character ; but, to use the language af the Associate 
Presbytery, as a reasonable society, which he ought to defend 
against all who would attempt to take away or infringe the liberty 
of her members in professing and propagating the christian re- 
ligion. ‘Thus there seems to be no real opposition between the 
expression—‘*The whole duty of the magistrate,’ &c., and that 
other expressions—‘“ It is his duty to recognize and give public 
countenance to the profession of revealed religion.” 

On the 3d proy osition in the Testimony of Original Seceders, 
p. 63, he remarks further. ‘* This is entirely agreeable to the 
Declaration of the Associate Presbytery; viz: It is peculiarly in- 
cumbent,”’ &c. Display vol. 1, p. 280.* 

The Protesters further ground their opposition to the deed ot 
Synod respecting the Associate Synod of Original Seceders, upon 
a second point in the Testimony of that Synod; viz: public re- 
ligious covenanting. ‘They blame them for mixing civil and re- 
ligious matters in such covenants ; for holding that covenanting is 
not exclusively an ecclesiastioal ordinance ; for maintaining that 
religious covenants cannot be restricted to men merely in the char- 
acter of church members ; and for saying that such covenants may, 
in certain cases, be called national. 

1. They blame the Associate Synod of Original Seceders for 
mixing, &c. They have not directed us to any particular part of 


* See quotations, p. 48. 





that Testimony as formally containing the matter of the charge ; 
but we suppose they may refer to what is taught under the 7th 
proposition, p. 70. 

«Such vows to God, and confederations with one another, mav 
relate to the intrinsic concerns of THE CHURCH, or they may ex- 
tend to the external state and interesis of nations, in referenee to 
religion. ‘Those covenants may be properly termed religious, in 
which there is not only a vow to ( tod, but in Ww hose matter or ends, 
religion is the main thing ; though other things may be iutroduced 
as connected with, and subordinate to it: as was the case in the 
solemn league and covenant in Britain.” 

The only positive authority the Protesters refer to in opposition 
to Original Seceders on this point, is what Is n the Ameri- 
can Testimony. Part I. Art. 20, p. 68. * Asto what may 
called the civil part of these covenants, it is what we ' 
nave nor ever had any thing to do vith. 
has a place in the bond which our brethre: 


ovenanting e 1dged it improper to m 


his has the appearance of blaming such 
religious matter ubDl covenanting 
pond for ce venan gv | Judicial ‘Testim« 
what the Ass cat feEsSD\ . { apout 
f that bond as rule for understanding 
re. In 
plained that. 
gether lefi out. 
nants we 
lion of th 
rpositi 
mewineg « tn covena 
for them to meddl 1 thes matter 
And therelore they could do nothing 


+ 


of the covenants t ne present time 
the Presbytery cannot renew the co 
the pre ime! I is what 
not com] 

if the civ governm 
again imposing the 

l pp- 7 


in Scotland | ag it roy to mix these Cly 


reason whv ‘*our 
t matters 
ligion in covenanting ;”’ y had not an opportunity for d 
the civil government did not concur with them : And th 


the same with us. If it were necessary to look any 
the Testimony of tl first Associate Presbytery for light on 


this subject, it may be found in their Act for renewing the 
covenants, Displ iv, vol. 1. p- 222. Acknowledgment f sins, 
pp. 247, 248. And concerning the manner of renewing ch 


covenants, p. 268, where they say, (1.) * The Presbytery has 
+ 


not the least objection against the o/d form of our covenants, as 
very suitable to the time wherein they were framed ; they only 





plead for alterations of the form suitable to our present circumstan- 
ces.”” It was not because the solemn league included civil as well 
as religious things, they thought it improper ; but because it did not 
suit their times and situation. It is, indeed hard, to conceive how 
people could enter into a social covenant of duty without a regard 
to civil things expressed or implied. Such a covenant must in- 
clude the duties required in the second table of the moral law, as 
well as those required in the first. A promise of this kind con. 
firmed by an oath, isof a mixed nature; partly religious, and 
partly civl. An oath of office in the state is so ; religious in re. 
spect of the act of swearing : and civil in respect of the office it. 
self, and the duties connected with it. So it is in the covenant- 
ing under consideration ; itis religious in respect of the profes- 
sion of the faith, the engagement to perform the duties of the 
first table of the law, and in respect of the religious exercises be- 
longing to it; and there isa civil part, more or less plainly ex- 
pressed, in respect of the duties required in the second table of 
the law, or those which the covenanters engage to perform to- 
wards menas members of civil society. 

2. The Protesters blame the Testimony of Original Seceders for 
maintaining that cevenanting is not exclusively an ecclesiastical 
ordinance. On this point, as a subject of controversy, our Testi- 
mony is entirely silent; and it does not seem necessary to say 
much about it. Covenanting has always been practised by Sece- 
ders as a purely ecclesiasticai duty. But when the Associat 
Presbytery renewed the covenants in a bond suited to their times 
and situation, as a minority in the nation, existing only in an eccle- 
siastical capacity, they surely never found fault with such a bond 
as the solemn league, which they were renewing ; nor with the 
concurrence of the civil and ecclesiastical authorities in all the 
measures adopted for that purpose. (See the passages refered 
to above. If religious covenanting be viewed abstractly, as th 
duty of all men to their Maker, required and waranted by natura 
law and religlon, we cannot see at to be clear that, in certain cases, 
it is strictly an ecclesiastical ordinance. The mariners mention- 
ed in Jonah, it is very probable were not church members ; and, 
when they ** offered a sacrifice to the Lord, and made rows,” we 


are sure they were not acting in an ecclesiastical capacity or order, 
but according to the light of nature and some information they 
, . ° . “9 
had received from Jonah ; and yet they were certainly in the way 


of duty. If we consider public vowing as a positive ordinance of 
the gospel, there is no dispute about its being ecclesiastical 
When the Original Seceders say, ** it is not exclusively an eccle- 
siastical ordinance,” they are speaking of it ** having its founda- 
tion in moral-natural law, which is common to all mankind,” and 
so do Mr. Gib andand Mr. Morrison : ‘They both quote a passage 
from Arrian’s Epictetus, signifying that we swear to God as the 
soldiers did to Cesar. ‘Their design is to show that such an oath 
is binding on persons and societies, whether believers or unbe- 
lievers. 

3. The Protesters blame the Original Seceders for holding that 
religious covenants cannot be restricted to men merely in the char- 
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acter of church members. Prop, 7. p. 70. On this point also, 
as a subject of controversy, our Testimony is entirely silent. And 
the Original Seceders complain that they were forced to put this 
nice distinction m their Testimony, because it had been laid down 
as a fixed principle, or term of communion, that persons can en- 
gage In vowing and religious covenanting on/y in the character of 
-hurch members, and that such vows and covenants are binding 
yn persons as iy pt of an ecclesiastical body on/y. 

The Protesters, i t appears, have adopted this principle : but 
they have appeale d to no authority in support of it, except their 
ywn positive, repeated assertions, and the Testimony of 1804, 
with which we have, as has already been observed, nothing to do 
They could appeal to no approved authority. Not to our Testi- 
mony, for it says nothing expressly on this subject; But, in the 
bond for covenanting, this principle is, by fair construction, deni- 
ed; for the Covenanters engage to perform duty, in their places 
ind stations. If they were engaging in no character but that of 
hurch members, +h a provision in their promise would be im- 
proper. They could not appeal to the first Seceders ; for in their 
Testimony, they say nothing on this point ; and in their bond the 
Covenanters engage to perform duty in their several stations, pla- 
es and callings. ‘They could not a ery to the Covenanters in 
1638 and 1643, for they engaged as Noblemen, Barons, Knights, 
(rentlemen, Citizens, Burge sses, Ministers of the Gospel, and com- 
mons of all sori They could not appeal to the Covenanters in 


the time of Ne ” miah: for thev made a sure covenant, and wrote 
it, and sealed it, as Princes, Levites, and Priests. They cannot 


well, we think, appeal to the common sense f men, or the nature 
and reason of things: For, aithough the simple act of vowing or 
covenanting is not a civil act, or the act of a person in the dis- 
tharge of the pe culiar duties of his oilice or station, but a religious 
act; vet in that act he sustains his civil character, and binds him- 
self to perform those duties that are peculiar to that office or sta- 
tion, as well as those that are incumbent upon him, in common 
with other church members. For such a Covenanter is to be con- 
sidered as bearing a double character; achurch member, and a 
member of civil society. To this purpose are the following re- 
marks in Alexander and Rufus: * In public covenanting, as much 
as in partaking of the Lord’s Supper, persons are considered as 
church members, yet they may bear other characters, as men, 
and as members of civil society ; and in their covenanting, may 
be engaged to the duties belonging to these characters. So the 
Covenanters, in Nehemiah’s time, are called Princes, as well as 
Priests and Levites. So the titles prefixed to the solemn league, 
Nobleman, &c. are no more inconsistent with the religious and 
spiritual nature of covenanting, than the prefixing of their proper 
names, John, James, William, would have been.” p. 312. 

The Protesters blame the Testimony of the Original Seceders 
for maintaining, that, in certain cases, covenanting may be called 
national. Inthe fourth page of their paper of reasons, they men- 
tion this as one of the things in respect of which that * Testimony 
differs from our own.”” And more formally in page 14. 
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We do not remember that our Testimony condemns that kind 
of national covenanting which Original Seceders contend for : it 
seems rather to approve of it, or recommend it. Part 1. Art. XX. 
p- 68. ‘* We acknowledge that it was not only lawful but highly 
expedient, for the Church of Scotland , to enter into the most so)- 
emn engagements, as she did in the solemn league of the threy 
nations, to abide,”” &c. And the National Covenant of Scotland. 
sworn in 1580, and the solemn league and covenant of Scotland, 
England, and Ireland are prefixed to our bond, by way o 
approval. ‘I'hese covenants were confessedly national in’ the 
sense of the Original Seceders. But the Protesters say that they 


? 
t 


‘‘approve and desire national covenanting, when the great body 
of the people of a nation, as church members, give themselves 
away, &c.; but disapprove of the ** kind of national covenant- 
ing which the brethren of the New Synod hold in higher esteem,” 
viz. that ** Christian nations may warrantably enter into nationa 
engagements to employ every means compe tent to them. and suit- 
ed to its nature, for its defence and propagation.’ Doc. part of 


the Testimony of Original Seceders, p. 139. Or that a nation 
may enter into such a yow or covenant in its religious character 


the public authorities, ecclesiastical and civil « 


‘oncurring to pro- 
mote it, and the rest of the people cleaving to them, and enterir 
into the oath.”” pp. 70, 71. 

A few things may be particularly attended to here. (1. 
what the Original Seceders say about national covenanting, 
are to be consideredas allowing the civil authorities to use no force 
in their **concurrence with the ecclesiastical authorities,” 
matter. Their opponents stillendeavor to represent thew on f 
ing persecution for conscience sake ; 


; and for this 


| purpose 


iften refer to acts of parliament at the time the sol mn league 
national covenant were sworn, because it is known that the 
ginal Seceders approve of the civil and religious reformation t! 
was carried on at that time Although it has often been shew: 
that these acts of Parliament were not intended to give any validity 
to the deeds of the church, and that no peace able dissenter fron 
them was ever injured in his civil or natural rights, by these ac 
of Parliament, and that they were necessary at that time : and, al 
though the Original Seceders in their ‘Yestimony, disclaim and con- 
demn all kinds of persecution for conscience sake, and large ex- 
tracts of this kind have already been made from it, one more may 
be taken from that part in which they are treating of national cove- 
nanting. Speaking of one main design of the Secession from the na- 
tional church of Scotland, which was to assert, and revive that reli- 
gous reformation, which had been ratified Ly sacred covenants, ant 
secured by laws both ecclesiastical and civil, they say, ** At the 
same time, their approbation of what was done during the period 
of reformation was limited, and they never pledged themselves, 
by approving of a// the acts of the State, or of the Church, at that 
time. So far as it can be shewn that any acts of the church en- 
croached on due christian liberty, or that any acts of the State 
subjected good and peaceable subjects to punishment for matters 
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purely religious, the principles of Seceders do not permit them to 
ustify their conduct.” p- 72. 


2.) That a christian nation may enter into such vows or coye- 


nants, is agreeable to the doctrine of the Associate Presbytery, in 
their Declaration and Testimony concerning such vows and cove- 
ants. The extracts from that Testimony, which have been made 
ready, might be sufficient to prove this; but, as the Protesters 
ive freque ntly referred to these first Sece ders, as if they were 
ppost d to the Se cf de rs how in Scotland, it seems ne cessary tk 
note a very few sentences more, to show that they very cordially 
and zealously maintained the doctrine of national cove nanting in 
sense of the Original! Seceders. They do this in their act for 
enewing the Natio ral Covenant of Scotland, and the solemn le aguc 
i covenant of the three kingdoms: For these covenants were Na- 
al in the sense of the Original Seceders as the Protesters ac- 
wledge.{n this act they say, **Conform to the abovs Scripture ex- 
ples, anda al Ly to the above mentioned laudable pr cedents in 
own land, ytery agree and resolve that the Nationa! 
enant of d, and the solemn league and Covenant of the 

e nation | | and sworn by a/l that willingly off 

to the Lord in th emn work and duty.”* At the 
of the a it of sins, they say, ing convinced 
ir minds and confes g fr mouth ihe the pre sent 
icceeding gen ons. in th qd ar ll as atoresaid. 
ie National Covenant of S ind, % th lemn league and 

4 untly to adhere l 
terial church government and disci- 


iid down in his Wo containe d in 


these solemn covenants.” p- 245 
; in oath and covenant, this king- 
n “made a nation: l I ‘ themse] the Lord.’’4 

Dr. Ande and 1d fu . 3, of the App n- 


ich the peo- 


+} 


treats ol 
-of any nation ntered int or rel on i 1 re formation,”’ 
nd from what ] ) » this ’ »m ract a few sen- 
ences. eo! ma e f ig t! hurch as constl- 
tuting a famil monwealth or nation; and therefore they 
’ Lord. 
ovenanting, li 

} 


ehemiah’s time, 


when the princes, the priests, ‘rs, th ngers, every on 


having knowledge and understanding, subscribed the covenant: 
f there be such a concurrence of high a low. rich and poor, as 
would be deemed hicit in othe nstances, to constitute a 
awful national deed, or something done by the consent of the 
nation.” pp. 435, 436. 

The doctrine of Original Seceders, on the head of nationa 
covenanting is countenanced by the capacity in which the people 
of God under the Old Testament dispensation entered into their 


* Display Vol. | 
+ Display Vol. 1 
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public religious vows or covenants ; it is certaimin they did s 
in the capacity of a nation, as well as in the capacity of a church 
[f it be objected, their manner of coyenanting is not an examp\ 
or warrant for national covenanting now, we reply, That it surely 
is not unfavorable to it, and proves that it is not unlawful. Thy 
morality of public and social covenanting has been common)|; 
agreed upon from the practice of it under the Old Testament dis. 
pensation ; as it was not one of those ceremonial usages that was 
laid aside at the introduction of the new dispensation. But ther 
is a text which Seceders often produce, along with others, to shew, 
out of the Old Testament prop yhesies, respecting New Testamen 
times, that public covenantimg is still a duty ; and this text also 
proves the doctrine of national cove nanting. It is promised tha 
Five cities in the land of Egypt shall swear to the Lord of Hosts 
—They shall vow a vow unto the Lord, and perform it. saia\ 
xix. 18, 21. They are spoken of as acting in their COrpo- 
rate civil capacity and character, as well as in the character and 
capacity of church members. ‘The same thing may be under- 
stood of nations and kingdoms, when they shall become the King- 
doms of our Lord and of his anointed,* and when the “ nation 
shall bless themselves in him, and glory in him.t Two things an 
plainly implied in these and other similar promises: First, they 
will make a public and joint profession of the true religion, it 
their national capacity. Secondly, that they will do so in tl 
way of national covenanting. 

The committee have now gone through the business assign 
them, in examining the cause brought before Synod by the Pro 
test and reasons of a number of thei ‘ir members who were dissat- 
isfied with the decision respecting our connexion with the Asso- 
ciete Synod of ¢ riginal Seceders. 

A considerable part of the principal paper of reasons has not 
been considered by the committee ; because they, from the first, 
judged it to belong toasubject that was not in dispute, viz., whether 
civil establishments of religion, in the Prelatical Erastian sense, is 
right or wrong. It has been asserted, and, we think, proved, 
that the ‘Testimony of Original Seceders teaches no such tenet, 
but the contrary. Of this, however, the Synod will judge. 

There are some things in the papers of the Protesters which 
may be proper to notic e, although not in the way of answering 
them as formal reasons of Protest; and perhaps some things 
might have been so noticed, but were not observed in time to give 
them their proper place in this paper of answers. It is thought 
that some things of this kind may be subjoined by way of notes, 
in the following order : 

The Protesters speak much about /imitations, and express 
limitations with which the Westminster Confession should be re- 
ceived, and blame the Original Seceders for saying that ‘* The 
articles in the Confession, on which these limitations’chiefly bear, 
can be defended on principles of Scripture and reason.” It is 


* Rev. xi, 5. 
+ Jer. iv, 32. 
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scknowledged that the Generally Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland received the Confession without any limitations. They 
say, in their Act approving the Confession of Faith, Aug. ai, 
1647, ** The General Asse smbly doth therefore, after due de libera- 
tion, approve the said Confession, as to the truth of the matter ; 
jiging it to be most orthodox, and grounded on the Word of God ; 
and also, as to the point of uni iformity, agreeing for our part, that 
tbe a common Confession for the kingdoms.’ > The -y explain, or 
zive the sense of the second article of the 31st. c hapter, without the 
ist reference to the 20th and 23d chapters, which the Protesters 
ndemn, on the head of the magistrate’s power about religion. 
rst Seceders received the Confession as the General Assem- 
ceived it, without any limitation or exception. Neither 
be justly said that the American Testimony receives the 
ession with limitations. In Part 1, Sec. 15, It is said, «* We 
t necessary, in professing our adherence to the Westminster 
nfession, to declare, as our brethren have done, our mind con- 
rning the power of the civil magistrate, more particularly than 
it Confession does.”’ All that is proposed to be done Is an ex- 
nation, or more full declaration than is in the Confession, for 
is all that the ** brethren in Scotland’? had done. In the 16th 
section, what seems to give the magistrate too much power in any 
yne part of the Confession is to be received as agrees with other 
its where his power is sufficiently restricted. ‘Two of the prin- 
‘ doctrines on this head are asserted to be maintained, viz., 
he spiritual, independent nature of the Church of Christ ; and the 
iministration of all her ordinances by authority and officers given 
yy him as her only king and head. 

\s for the Associate Synod of Original Seceders proposing to 
“defend the Westminster Confession by Scripture and reason, uf 
t seems to be commendable, rather than a ground of separation 

i them. One principle design of the Secession, and of the 
Secession Testimony was, to support and defend the Westminster 
onfession and Catechisms. &c. as these contain the attainments 
f the Church of Scotland in her purest times. If, indeed, there 
s known error in the Confession, it should not only be received 
limitations ; it should be altered and amended, as the Asso- 
» Reformed Synod and the General Assembly in the United 
ites have done. This, however, has not yet been proposed by 
ny belongi ig to this Synod. 
2. ‘he Protesters, pag 3 8, 9, attempt to set as 


he doctrine, that civil 


lea warrant for 
rulers should favour religion by their laws 
ind administrations, drawn from approved examples in Scripture, 
vy asserting that the ** government of the Israelitish nation was so 

culiar, that no argument can be drawn from what was practis- 
| by theirkings to what should be : done by civil rulers of other 
nations.” A number of peculiarities is mentioned: ** The govern- 
ment was a Theocracy ; the laws were immediately from heaven,” 
&e. Remarks. (1.) It is not pleaded that all the actions of the 
Jewish rulers were for the imitation of christian magistrates, or that 
the latter have exactly the same power that was allotted to the for- 
mer. Many of them acted at times, in an extraordinary character, 
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or under the influence of inspiration—as Moses, David, Solomoy. 
Hezekiah, &c. But, after all that is said about the typical church 
typical nation, typical rulers, (which is all unsound, ) it does yo; 
follow that no argument can be drawn from the practice of Jew. 
ish rulers to establish the christian magistrates employing the 
power in sup port of the true religion. (2.) The mode of reaso) 
ing adopted by the Protesters and others, is of a dangerous tep. 
dency ; as it cuts off the practical use of a great part of 
Old Testament scriptures : Many of the actions of persons 
other stations were peculiar ; and therefore, according to this wa 
of setting aside the example of civil rulers, the approved exa 
ples of husbands and wives, parents and children, masters and s 
vants, are aot to be imitated. 3.) Many of the actions of 
Jewish rulers were of a moral nature, and r spected things 
cannot change ; such as the support of public worship, 

ping of blasphemy, the profanation of God’s name, andS 
breaking. t.) The approve d examplk * Jewish ruil 

of praetical use by way of : analogy - resemblance 

of Pres byterk il government, argue from the courts ¢ 

among the Jews for th principle * subordination 

under the New Testament. So al it An iba pti 

the circumcision of infants for + baptism 


apostles argued for th support of a gospel minis 


} 
. zz » | ' tic nriectl ] h r / +} 
support ol the Levitical pri hood, though not in 


5.) The argument tor the power of the magistrat 


religion drawn from the Old ‘Testament extends t 
examples of magistrates who were not Jewish, 
prot sSion of 
gion and of d » ordinances. Nebuchadnezzar 
Dan. tii. 29, iv. 6, 26—the Persian monarchs who 


house of God t > Dull ‘ ‘ountenanced and 


their aut hority for the interests of th 


builders. 6 The argument for the power of the 


‘ligion is drawn from 


promises ol 


| 
ment scriptures re Ne Testament times, 
xlix. 23, Ix. 10, 

3. The Reutestose ay . 9 * The are many 
scripture that condemn the 


support of r 


principle { religious esta 

We shall mention only a few of them” And th 

three scriptures 5 John 18. 36. Zech. iv, 6. 2. Cor. 1. 

texts are brought forward to pro what the Protesters maint 
on this head; viz: that ** the magistrate cannot employ ci\ 
thority for the benefit of the church, and of religion, any furt! 
than it mi Ly an 1 ou; ght to be« mploye d for benefit of 

without re gard to reli "| ym.” W hat other * parts of scripture’ 
they believe support their sentiment just recited we cannot con- 
jecture ; we have never seen any others quoted by the sup port 
of that sentiment. These three texts are still quoted, but we hav 
not seen an attempt to shew that they are at all applicable to the 
subject. It would not be safe for any to make such an attemy 
for it would shew that they have nothing to do with the present 
controversy : Nothing applicable but the sound. When Christ 
said, ** Mv kingdom is not of this world,” he was speaking in th 
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-ame way that he said to his disciples, ** Ye are not of this world! 
They were in the world, but not of it. The kingdom of Christ 
. not of this world, as it is spiritual and heavenly 


Is ; and differ- 
from the kingdom of this world, in its origin, laws, objects, 


ends ; but it has an existence inthis world, and needs outward 
antenance, protection, and support. The next text is Zech. iv 
«Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
rd? From these words the Protesters infer that civil power should 
employed in promoting religion. 


ferubda De 


They were spoken of 
, the governorof the Jews, whose ** hands had laid the 
mdation of the house of God,” and whose ** hands were to fin- 
t:? who was carrying on the building under the authority of 
Darius, and by the money and mat rials that Darius had given 
- that purpose. ‘To shew that these words had no respect what- 

he ordinary means of Providence in promoting the out- 
perity of the church, we may read what Zerubbabel 
nd the other principal Jews said about it; Ezra iv. 3. ** We 
build unto the Lord God of Israel, as king Cyrus, the king of 
Persia, hath commanded us.—vi. 14. And they builded, and fin- 
shed it. according to the commandment of the God of Israel, and 
.eccording to the command 


rd psos 


Wiil 


rent of Cyrus, and Darius, and Ar- 
The third text is 2. Cor. x. 4. ** The 
eapons of our warfare,” &c. This text has still less to do (if it 
e possible, with the point in dispute : 


xxerxes king of Persia. 


The Apostle is speaking 
those spiritual means by which Christ sets up his Kingdom in 
the hearts men ; and not of the means by which houses for public 
worship are built, ministers and their families fed and clothed, 

tward ordinances supported, and christians protected in the 
profession and practice of the true religion. 


So these texts of 
Scripture are grossly perverted by th 


manner in which the 
Protesters and others use them, with regard to the magistrate’s 
power in matters of religion. 

1. The change that took place, in respect of the christian re- 
ligion, at the time Constantine the Great became a convert to it, 
is greatly deplored by many writers, and by few more than the 
Protesters. It is spoken of as a most unhappy event forthe in- 
terests of the christian religion. A writer against all exclusive 
‘ountenance in support of the true religion says, ‘* The fourth 
entury is famous for the birth of Anti-christ and corporations.” 
ltis said **the church did not enjoy the assistance of the civil 
magistrate for the three first centuries ; then she flourished ; that 
was the purest time of the profession of our holy religion ; the 
support of the civil powers was the first and sole cause of its cor- 
ruption.” Remarks (1.) During a great part of the three first 
centuries the professors of the true religion were suffering under 
the most unmerciful persecutions. Although God discovered his 
sovereignty, wisdom, and power in supporting his church, and 
enlarging it under these circumstances ; yet persecution is not de- 
sirable as a means of promoting the enlargement of the church 
and the purity of religion. The church was maintained then, 
under many other disadvantages, as well as the want of the coun- 


tenance and support of civil authority. (2.) We are not to ar- 
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gue from the abuse of a thing against the lawful use of it. Ty, 
excessive favors conferred on the church by Constantine and some 
of the Emperors that succeeded him, cherished the spirit of am. 
bition and pride; and the changes they mode in the externa 
form and government of the church tended to raise the man of sin 
to his high station of power and grandeur. But the change tha 
was made by Constantine, in so far as it was not abused, w 
greatly in favor of christianity. The professors of it were freed 
from persecution ; Paganism was overthrown ; the gospel was 
more widely spread through the Roman empire ; the public oy. 
dinances of religion were dispensed more plentifully, and stated. 
ly, and conveniently ; men were invited to profess the christia) 
faith ; and the professors of it were encouraged and helped | 


as 


persevere, by the decided countenance of the government, an 
the public settlement of the laws in favor of christianity. (3, 
It is nota fact, that Anti-christ rose, and the christian religion first 
began to be corrupted in the fourth century, a. p. 325. Th 
spirit of Anti-christ was working long before. Superstition ha 
greatly prevailed ; pride and ambition had risen high among thy 
officers of the church; bishops had exalted themselves aboy 
Presbyters ; and the government of the church had been great), 
altered from what it was in the time of the Apostles. It is als 
certain, that no period of the christian church has been so fruitf 
in divisions and heresies, as the three first centuries. Mesheim. 
under the head of Divisions and Heresies, reckons no fewer tha: 
17 in the first century, 24 in the second, and twelve or fourtee: 
in the third. The greater part of those were of the most absurd 
and abominable nature : Such was the heresy of Ebion, Cerinthus, 
Sabellius, &c. This same historian, speaking of the troubles ot 
the church, and the fulfilment of the predictions under the sixt! 
seal, Rey. vi. 12, 17, which are commonly understood as respect- 
ing Constantine, says, ‘* Divine providence, however, was pre- 
paring more serene and happy days for the church.” In a word, 
it should be remembered that t..e church will be indebted to Con- 
stantine to the end of time, for the establishment of one import- 
ant partof revealed religion: He was the first that enforced th 
observance of the Christian Sabbath by civil authority. 
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